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The Public Library and the Depression 


~ 


These present pages are the result of an all-day session, which was called by 
President Rathbone following the meeting of the A.L.A. Executive Board at 
Forest Hills, Long Island, on November 8th. To it, eleven leaders in the library 
field were especially invited, and their feeling was that such a statement and 
such lists as here follow should be put into the hands of librarians everywhere 
as the best contribution to the immediate problem. 


EK VERY community is struggling with 

its own local aspects of an eco- 
nomic situation more difficult than any 
national or international emergency since 
the war. How can the local librarian 
join in the community attack on this 
problem? What can the library do to 
keep a discouraged mass of workless 
men and women from losing the zest 
for living; from shrinking fearfully be- 
fore a sense of impending change? How 
can the library help men and women keep 
minds alert and ready to attack the task 
which they may find to do—to meet the 
era which must arise from the situation 
against which the whole world is strug- 
gling? 

The library has its own problems; 
reading rooms in many towns and cities 
are crowded with readers who never be- 
fore had so much enforced leisure. Book 
use of all sorts shows heavy increase; 
several city libraries are lending 50 per 
cent more books on certain subjects than 
they did two years ago. 

In the present emergency the libra- 
rian’s duty may well be something more 
than narrowly professional. A new sig- 
nificance attaching to books and their 
use suggests a wide field of usefulness 
for every librarian outside the walls ‘of 
any library: The need is urgent for the 


imagination that sees the essential need 
for books in any readjustment to new 
conditions of life. The old ways of 
meeting the day’s work will not answer 
the purpose now. The duties lying ahead 
involve not so much different activities 
as investing the work of librarians 
with a new vitality, a new significance, 
a deeper sense of unity in connection 
with community responsibility for meet- 
ing the present emergency. If the li- 
brary is ever to prove itself a live, active 
community asset, this seems to be the 
time. 

Among the chief factors is the urgent 
demand for literature on the causes of 
the depression, vocational readjustment 
and books on trades and occupations. 
There is also present everywhere the 
need for aid in making family budgets 
and in meeting the problems of home 
life. 


Maintaining Morale by Books 


Regular library patrons are turning to 
book, to maintain ‘their own morale. The 
man out of work, whether educated or 
not, is struggling against a restlessness, 
a sense of futility which is hard to com- 
bat. A part of the library’s regular job 
is to meet this demand out of a budget 
that is not being increased. 


1 Reprints of this —— may be obtained from The American Library Association, 520 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
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The question of immediate need is 
upon us; the latest and soundest infor- 
mation on timely subjects must be at 
once assembled in order to give readers 
an intelligent understanding of the pres- 
ent economic situation. e following 
lists may help in this. Fortunately, a 
great deal of the best material is in pam- 
plet and magazine form, cheaply avail- 
able. After it is received, it must be 
quickly put into usable shape to circulate. 
A sudden fondness for paper covered 
booklets and reports must be developed 
by the librarian, and this helpful print, 
representing the latest interpretation of 
the problem, must be brought out in card 
catalogs, unless it is already in the mag- 
azine indexes. 

Most of all there is pressing need to 
call this good material to the attention 
of the community and get it used. The 
newspapers are interested in this practi- 
cal type of library service. The library 
that is active in this way, whose use by 
men out of employment is noticeably in- 
creased, obviously justifies its investment 
at the time, and in a way that discourages 
cuts. The library may be called upon 
to extend its evening and Sunday hours 
to serve as a leisure reading room for 
those who would otherwise aimlessly 
tramp the streets. 


Tying Up With the Radio 

A national program of radio broad- 
casts on the present economic situation 
and on Psychology today, dealing also 
with child development is already under 
way over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s network on Saturday even- 
ings from 8:30 to 9:00 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time, the lecturers being out- 
standing authorities. This program, 
sponsored by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, 60 East 
42d Street, New York City, is arranged 
so that the broadcaster shall mention at 
the end of each lecture the fact that the 
public library can supply the best and 
latest literature on the subject. Is your 
library ready? 

The interest in these broadcasts is evi- 
denced by the distribution by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press of nearly 60,000 
copies of a radio lecture outline and 
notebook to accompany the broadcasts. 
Reading Guide No. 1, prepared for the 
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series of broadcasts extending up to De- 
cember 19th, on the economic depression, 
includes sixty-four items under ten dif- 
ferent headings. This and subsequent 
Reading Guides, listing books of a more 
substantial sort, can be secured from the 
University of Chicago Press. 

This broadcast reaches the whole coun- 
try and suggests a direct contact with 
the library. Groups could be formed to 
listen to these lectures, to use them as a 
basis for discussion and for wider read- 
ing. 

Lists on Unemployment 

Another brief list on unemployment 
relief is to be found in the October Bul- 
letin of the Russell Sage Foundation Li- 
brary (130 East 22d Street, New York 
City) sold for 10 cents a copy. This con- 
tains a good many periodical references 
and reports on relief measures in various 
cities and states. 

One of the most timely and useful bib- 
liographies of an extended sort is pub- 
lished in the November bulletin of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, “A se 
lected list on Unemployment.” A large 
portion of this is material printed with- 
in the last two years, and the list is espe- 
cially helpful, because the pamphlets and 
reports on unemployment published by 
the various states are herein listed, mak- 
ing it easy for libraries in nearly all the 
states to find out what is available for 
them, thus obviating the difficulty small 
libraries have in knowing what there is 
and where to get it. 

The steadying influence of good books 
was widely noted during the war; it is 
at work now. Many libraries can cite 
interesting cases from their daily experi- 
ence with men and women who acknow!- 
edge that library books have brought 
them out of the depths and helped to fill 
them with new confidence and resolution. 

The use of books for widely re-crea- 
tional purposes—as a source of inspira- 
tion—presents opportunities of major 
importance. “Man doth not live by 
bread only”—less now perhaps than in 
more normal times. Now comes the call 
for imagination and ingenuity in the use 
of good books of any date and on any 
subject. Now may be the time to de- 
velop the latent interest that nearly all 
grown people have always meant to 
follow. 
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Special Heed to Special Service 

The library itself doubtless has finan- 
cial problems at the moment. Some cities 
have had decreases in appropriations ; in 
a few cities salary reductions have been 
made as a part of general municipal 
economies. Happily, the whole notion 
that libraries are a luxury has given way 
to the understanding that in times like 
these they are a vital necessity in aiding 
in the mental relief of unemployment. 
Every library will scrutinize anew its 
methods and its purposes to see that (a) 
every unnecessary activity is postponed, 
and the time devoted to the main issue; 
(b) that each unnecessary record and 
piece of routine in the library’s usual 
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procedure will be simplified in the hope 
of saving unnecessary salary expense; 
(c) that the book buying is more care- 
fully scrutinized to be sure that the books 
purchased will render the greatest use to 
the community in its present interests. 

This may be the time for a searching 
test of libraries and their ways of doing 
their work. They will go on with what 
must be done—tho need may suggest 
new and shorter ways of doing things. 
Special heed to special service, however, 
seems the immediate and urgent duty. 
All libraries will be particularly aware of 
the problem outside their own walls. 


Below are listed a few typical books 
in several fields to help meet this need. 


The Unemployment Problem 


No phase of the present business de- 
pression is more in the minds of every- 
one than that of unemployment. By it 
every individual is directly or indirectly 
affected ; and all thinking people are con- 
cerning themselves about causes, rem- 
edies and preventive programs. Among 
the great mass of literature on the sub- 
ject are the following books and articles 
which are of wide general interest and 
value. 

Calkins, Clinch. Some folks won’t work. 1930 
Harcourt $1.50 


Douges P. H. & Director, Aaron. The prob- 
em of unemployment. 1931 Macmillan 


93:50 : ‘ 

Ely, T. Hard times—the way in and the 
way out. tog Macmillan $1.75 

Habson, J. A. onomics of unemployment. 
1923 Macmillan $1.75 


Here are other suggestive thoughts on 
the problem in general: 
Annals of American Academy of Political and 


Social Science, March 1931. The inse- 
curity of industry. 


Cartwright, M. A., ed. Unemployment and 
adult education. The American Associa- 
tion, 60 E. 42d St., New York City 5oc 
paper. 

Chase, Stuart. Laid off at forty. 
Magazine, 159:340-7, August 1929 
(Also published in his Nemesis of Ameri- 
can business under title “Fired at forty” 
1931 Macmillan $2 

Conference on permanent preventives of un- 
employment, Washington, D.C. Perma- 
nent preventives of unemployment. 1931. 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 E. 22d st., New York City 
50c paper 

Listener’s notebooks. (Contains summaries of 
radio addresses given in course of Na- 
tional Advisory Council on radio in edu- 
cation.) Univ. of Chicago Press 25c a 
single copy, paper; 10 copies for $1.50; 
50 copies for $5; 500 copies for $45 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Unemploy- 
ment; industry seeks a solution: a series 
of radio addresses, given under the aus- 
pices of the President’s emergency com- 
mittee for employment. Sup’t. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 5c¢ each, paper. 


Harpers 


Leisure 


One of the chief problems of the twen- 
tieth century is the proper utilization of 
leisure. In the books noted below Joad 
stresses the present disastrous misuses of 
leisure, and taking a forward look, em- 
phasizes his belief that leisure in the 
future will be devoted “to reading, to 
writing and to creating, if it is to be a 
pleasure and not a boredom.” 

Joad, C. E. M. Diogenes; or, The future of 


leisure. (To-day and to-morrow ser.) 
Dutton $1 


Dimnet, Ernest. Art of thinking. 1929 Simon 
& Schuster $1 ; 
Mason, D. G. Chapter on “Creative leisure” 

in the Dilemma of American music and 
other essays. 1928 Macmillan $2.50 
American music and other essays. 1928 Mac- 
millan $2.50 : : 
Suggestive magazine articles are: 
Chase, Stuart. Leisure in a machine age, in 
Library Journal 56:629-32 Aug. 1931 _ 
Morgan, J Leisure of to-morrow (edi- 
torial), in Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association 19:1-2 Jan. 1930 
Smith, E. D. Potent leisure, in Survey 64: 
134-7 May 1, 1930 
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Russia and the Five-Year Plan 


No matter whether one’s attitude 
toward Russia is sympathetic or hos- 
tile, Russia is there and can not be ig- 
nored. “Challenging” is perhaps the 
word most frequently used in connec- 
tion with Russia today. It challenges the 
imagination, one’s philosophy, religious 
beliefs, economic theories—in_ short, 
one’s whole idea of life. To be ignorant 
of Russia is to be ignorant of one of the 
most important experiments being made 
in the world today. Among the many por- 
trayals of the meaning of the new Rus- 
sia the following are notable: 

Chamberlin, W. H. Soviet planned economic 
order. 1931 World Peace Foundation 
$2.50 

Chamberlin, W. H. Soviet Russia. rev ed. 
1931 Little $3.50 


Eddy, Sherwood. The challenge of Russia. 
1931 Farrar $2.50 

Farbman, M. S. Piatiletka: Russia’s five-year 
plan. 1931 New Republic $1 paper 

Fischer, Louis. _The Soviets in world affairs. 
1930 2v. Cape $10 

Hindus, M. G. Humanity uprooted. 


Cape $3.50 ; 
Stalin, J. V. The new Russian policy. (John 
Day pamphlets) Day 25c, paper. 


1929 


Among the many articles in current 
magazines three are specially pertinent: 


Farbman, M. S. The challenge of the Five 
Year Plan, in the Néw Republic, 68 :122- 
26, Sept. 16, 1931 

Hinrichs, A. F. Russia’s challenge to Amer- 
ica, in Atlantic Monthly, 148:107-15, July 
1931 

Litvinov, Maxim. Soviet international eco- 
nomic policy, in Current History, 34 :510- 
16, July 1931 


The Neighborhood of States 


“International friendship is everyone's concern” 


No one can understand America’s do- 
mestic problems, who is blind to the 
world’s economic and diplomatic diffi- 
culties. Our former Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr William C. Redfield, has writ- 
ten an important book (Dependent 
America. 1926, Houghton $2.50) show- 
ing how American manufactures depend 
on far distant and little known peoples. 
Similarly we must search for the causes 
of many of our domestic evils in foreign 
countries and foreign relations. There 
are many books on this subject. A few 
of the latest and most interesting are 
mentioned below. The first three books 
sum up the main facts we need to know, 
books that may be called background 
books. 


Ferrero, Guglielmo. 
1930 Boni $2.50 

McMullen, L. W. ed. Building the world so- 
ciety 1931 McGraw-Hill $2.50 

Potter, P. B. This world of nations. 
Macmillan $4 

Eddy, Sherwood. The challenge of the east. 
1931 Farrar $2.50 

Miller, Francis & Hill, Helen. The giant of 
the western world. 1930 Morrow $3 


The unity of the world. 
1929 
Outstanding in journalism are Walter 


Lippmann’s clearly reasoned contribu- 
tions on world affairs in. the New York 


Herald Tribune. Several of these arti- 
cles, concerned with practical aspects of 
international relations, have been col- 
lected in the pamphlet listed below. How 
America can help is the theme about 
which was written the group of readable 
papers gathered together in the July 1931 
number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
These papers were delivered at the last 
annual meeting of the Academy. Cur- 
rent numbers of Foreign Affairs, the 
Lwing Age and the Atlantic Monthly 
should be consulted regularly for articles 
along: these lines. 


The League of Nations Association, 

Inc:, 6 East 39th St., New York city 
offers, free of charge on request, to any 

public or school library a packet of pam- 
phlet reference material dealing with the 
League of Nations, Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, etc. Once a library is en- 
tered on its lists as receiving this ref- 
erence material, it receives new things 
from time to time as they come out. 


Annals of the American Academy of Politica! 
and Social Science, July 1931. Elements 


of an American foreign policy. 

Auld, G. P. The international millstone, in 
Atlantic Monthly 148 :370-6, Sept. 1931 
Lippmann, Walter. Notes on the crisis (John 

Day pamphlets) Day 25c paper 














A Magazine English Course 
By Frank K. Reid’ 














RooseveLt INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, WicHiITA, KANSAS 


EACHING English to eighth graders 
by means of current magazines only 
is the plan being tried in the Roosevelt 
Intermediate School at Wichita, Kansas. 
Magazines offer ample information and 
ideas for the pupil to express in written 
and oral work. The correction of the 
composition work in turn gives the oppor- 
tunity for training in technical grammar 
and mechanics. Reading, writing, and 
oral expression make up the course, the 
aim of which is to teach the pupil to read 
with understanding, to express his own 
ideas clearly both in writing and speak- 
ing, and to interpret the ideas of others 
correctly. In practice the course consists 
of reports on magazine selections written 
on cards 6" x8” provided for the pur- 
pose, oral reports on reading, one long 
composition each six weeks, plays, and 
dramatization of short stories. 


Magazines Read 


The following is a list of magazines 
in order of readings. This is not a true 
indication of free choice of readings due 
to the fact that some magazines were 
available in greater number than others. 
To a very great extent each student read 
the articles of his choice. 


Magazine No. of 
Artieles 
American Boy 423 
American Magazine 392 


Hygeia 

Literary Digest 

Popular Mechanic 

Boys’ Life 

Open Road for Boys 

Good Housekeeping 

St. Nicholas 

Scholastic 

American Girl 

School Arts 

Magazine World 

American Forest 

Field and Stream 

Womans Home Companion 

Popular Science 

Bird Lore 

Aero Digest 

Every Girl’s 

Time 

National Geographic 

Better Homes and Gardens 

Successful Farming 

World’s Work 

Art and Decoration 

Harper’s 

Current Events 

Current History 

Atlantic Monthly 

Various magazines from which 
less than ten articles were re- 
ported (total articles) 


Total number of publications from 
which articles were read and re- 
ported 


1 Principal, Roosevelt Intermediate School, Wichita, Kansas. 


339 
339 
337 
309 


276 
273 
255 
152 
144 
138 
118 
105 
105 
95 
88 
84 
80 
71 
62 
59 
50 
43 
41 
34 
23 
17 
15 


86 


47 
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Total number of articles read and 
reported 4,841 


Total number of articles classified as 
follows: 


Fiction 2,100 
Non-fiction 2,632 
Poetry 109 


Total number of pages read and 
reported 19,109 


Total number of students in 
Magazine course 130 


The Requirements 


During the first six weeks’ period the 
pupils were encouraged to read many 
selections from a large number of maga- 
zines. Thereports varied in number 
from 1 to 34 and in total pages from 
4 to 173. The reading interests showed 
an overbalancing amount of juvenile 
fiction due in part to a disproportionate 
number of magazines containing this 
sort of material and to an entire absence 
of restriction in the choice of selections 
read. The only requirement placed on 
this reading was that each report be sub- 
mitted to the teacher for checking and 
the errors corrected before it was copied 
on the card and placed in the classroom 
file. This requirement was continued 
thruout the course and formed the basis 
for teaching mechanics and grammar, 
and for improving the pupil’s style of 
writing and ability to evaluate material 
read. 

For the second and third six weeks’ 
periods a requirement of 30 pages of 
reading representing at least 10 selec- 
tions, five of which were non-fiction, 
overcame the difficulty encountered in 
the choice of reading during the first 
period and opened up many new and 
interesting fields of investigation for the 
long written composition. 

The long composition was used to 
teach the pupils to find and synthesize 
related material and express themselves 
along the line of their greatest interest. 
The bibliography, which in many cases 
included seven or nine articles, was in 
itself a worthwhile project. 

For oral composition the class was 
divided into groups of eight or ten 
pupils, according to the size of the class. 


One day a week was devoted to oral 
work. Each group elected a different 
chairman for each program. Plans were 
submitted to the teacher for approval ; 
the program prepared and presented. 
Some programs consisted of series of 
talks on related topics as Birds, The Out 
of Doors, Science, Aviation, Art, Au- 
thors, Magazines ; others included imper- 
sonations of people whose biographies 
appeared in the magazine stories and of 
characters from short stories, dramatiza- 
tions of short magazine stories, and 
presentation of plays. Of the magazines 
available Hygeia and The Magazine 
World offered the best dramatic material 
for intermediate pupils. The teacher 
kept a card file for recording comments 
on each pupil’s oral work so that progress 
could be noted. 


Specimens of Students’ Work 


Here are a few typical reports on 
magazine reading submitted by our 
eighth graders: 


“THE ENEMY OF PROSPERITY” 


Stuart Chase 
Author 
Harpers 641-650 
Magazine Pages 
November, 1930 
Date 

Essay Excellent 

Classification 


Rating 


SUMMARY AND CoMMENTS 

The real enemy of prosperity is hard 
times. Many men are out of work be- 
cause factories have shut down. The 
real reasons for the shutting down of 
these factories is over-production and 
under-consumption. There are several 
factories that make the same thing. The 
shoe factories produce hundreds of pairs 
of shoes that are not needed and so lose 
more money than they make. The coal 
mines, steel industries, and almost every 
industry produces too much. 

I like this article because it so 


thoroughly explains the situation. Fac- 
tories will have to devise some means 
of keeping within the amount the people 
consume before there will not be any 
more of such panics as the one we are 
having. 
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“ART AMONG THE 
PUEBLO INDIANS” 


Aimee L. Morrison 


Author 
The School Arts 238 
Magazine Pages 
December, 1931 
Date 
Non-fiction Good 
Classification Rating 


SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 


The Indian children love to use scis- 
sors, paper water colors, crayolas, etc. 
The Pueblo children are encouraged to 
use ancient designs so that the best of 
that kind of art will be preserved. 

The Indians are nature lovers. Their 
designs are never exactly alike and usu- 
ally represent the sun, lightning, wind, 
rain, clouds, birds, deer, and things like 
that. 

It is interesting to read about the In- 
dians. 1 think their art is always inter- 
esting, as it is always different. 


“A CANARY IN A SOCK” 
Margaret Weymouth Jackson 


Author 
Woman's Home Comp’n 14-15; 145-148 
Magazine Pages 
May, 1931 
Date 
Short Story Good 
Classification Rating 


SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 


An excellent description of the condi- 
tions in which people live in the slums 
is related sympathetically in this story. 

A queer title such as this one will usu- 
ally arouse interest. The actions of the 
major character, Janie, are very real and 
childlike. The plot is a very probable 
one, for many families at the present 
time are having to meet the same condi- 
tions as this family met. A feeling of 
sympathy is aroused for this poor family 
when they lose their jobs and have to 
separate until better times come. 


Conclusions 


The course in Magazine English has 
gone thru the organization period of one 
semester with results that justify its be- 
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ing continued, at least until some unsatis- 
factory factor arises which is not now 
apparent. 


It will be possible to make improve- 
ments next year based upon the experi- 
ence of the one semester, especially in 
connection with the number and choice 
of magazines, and with the directions for 
reading and articulation with other sub- 
jects. 


The outstanding points of strength as 
seen after one semester’s work are: 


1. Adaptation to individual differences 
as to ability, rate of work, and in- 
terest. 

2. Development of habit of reading for 
contents. 

3. Correlation with other fields of 
school work and current interests of 
everyday life. 

4. Relief from the more or less formal 
recitation and substitution of a 
highly interesting and vital activity. 

5. The supplying of unlimited vital 
material to the students about which 
to read, write, and talk. 

6. The creating of a critical knowledge 
of the ever increasing field of cur- 
rent literature. 


The pupils in this course show a 
slightly lower ranking in technical gram- 
mar than the regular group, and equal 
rating on a vocabulary test at the close 
of the work. No vocabulary test was 
given at the beginning. The pupils of 
the regular English course have three 
times as many failures at the close of 
the semester as did the magazine group 
which was somewhat larger. To what 
extent this will continue in the next 
grade is yet to be determined. 


The results of one semester’s experi- 
ment were gratifying in the progress 
made in written and oral composition, 
and especially in the improved reading 
habits and the large fund of general in- 
formation acquired by the pupils. Cer- 
tainly any child who has read and heard 
discussed the interesting variety of mate- 
rial in this course will spend some of 
his leisure time reading the magazines 
he has learned to enjoy. 








What Language? 








This compilation fills a definite lacuna in commercial information listing as 
it does the principal commercial languages used in the transaction of business in 
various parts of the world. Special features regarding the languages in use are 
noted and priority of usage is indicated by the order of the languages under each 
country. The compilation was made by the Commercial and Technical Library of 
the Leeds (England) Public Libraries mainly from official British sources; and 
merchants who recognize the advantage of conversing in the language of their 


potential customers have found it especially valuable. 


For the use of business 


organizations which feel handicapped by the lack of language equipment the Leeds 


Commercial and Technical Library maintains a Register of Translators. 


Permis- 


sion to reprint this information from one of the vaiuable numbers of the Leeds 
Commercial and Technical Library Bulletin has been kindly granted by Mr. R. J. 


Gordon, City Librarian. 














COUNTRY LANGUAGE COUNTRY LANGUAGE 
Aden Arabic Bulgaria Bulgarian 
Alaska English (Cyrillic characters). Commercial: German, 
Albania Albanian Spanish, French, English. 
Algeria French Canada 
Angola Portuguese English 62.12%; French 26.64%; German 
Arabia Arabic 2.98%. The remainder use Scandinavian 
Argentina Spanish and Slavic languages. 
French or Italian are useful. Canary Islands Spanish 
Ashanti English Celebes 
Twi is the spoken language. English, French and German. Malay is in- 
Australia English dispensable in transacting business with 
Austria German om Malay and Chinese dealers. 
Many firms understand English. Ceyl English 
Azores Portuguese Sinhalese and Tamil are the two chief ver- 
Bahama Islands English nacular languages in the Island. English 
Barbados English is the language in general use among the 
Basutoland English and Se- people of the upper middle classes of 
suto all communities. 
Bechuanaland English and Se- | Chile Spanish 
chuana China English 
Belgian Congo French Chosen. See Korea 
English is generally spoken in the mining | Colombia Spanish 
district of Katanga. Costa Rica Spanish 
Belgium French and In the province of Limon the use of English 
Flemish is widespread. 
Bermuda Islands English Cuba Spanish 
Bolivia _ Spanish _ Curacao Spanish 
Chief importing firms understand English. | Cyprus 
Borneo Malay and Chi- The language of the country is a local dia- 
; nese lect, often very corrupt, of modern Greek. 
Brazil Portuguese Osmanli Turkish, somewhat archaic and 
British Cameroons English free from Persian and Arabic words, is 
British Guiana English spoken by the Moslems, who, as a general 
British Honduras English rule, are conversant with Greek. In a les- 
British Malaya English Chi ser degree French is spoken by the more 
British North Borneo ~— and Chi- educated classes. The knowledge of Eng- 
British Oceania English lish is becoming more oe 


British Solomon Islands 
There is no universal language in use. 
Numerous dialects are spoken and “pidgin” 
English. 


British Somaliland French 
British West Africa English 
Brunei Malay 
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Cyrenaica 
Czechoslovakia Czech and Slo- 
vak; German 

Danzig German 
Denmark Danish 
English may be used as a rule in commerce. 


Dominican Republic Spanish 
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COUNTRY LANGUAGE 
Dutch Guiana Dutch 
English is much used. 
East Africa. See Kenya; 
Northern Rhodesia ; 
Nyasaland; Tanganyi- 
ka; Uganda; Zanzibar. 
Ecuador _ Spanish 
= dialects in the interior. 
Arabic 


Paglish, French, Greek and Italian are also 
in common use in commercial circles. Cata- 
logs for reference by Egyptian mer- 
chants should be in Arabic and English. 

Ellice Islands Samoan 
Equatoral Africa Arabic 
Estonia 

Estonian is the official language; but German 
and Russian are universally known except 
by some of the younger generation. Eng- 
lish is becoming widely known as it is 
a compulsory language in the schools, 
— first place after Estonian, and is 
usually well taught. 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) Arabic 
Falkland Islands English 
Federated Malay States 

English, Malay, Tamil and Chinese. 

lingua franca is Malay. 


The 


Fiji Bauan dialect 
and Hindus- 
tani 

Finland 


Finnish 88.7% ; Swedish 11%; followed by 
German and English. 


France French 
French Guiana French 
French India French 
French Indo-China French 
French Morocco French 
French Oceania French 
French West Indies French 
Gambia English 
Germany German 
Gibraltar English 
Gilbert Islands Melanesian dia- 
lects 
Gold Coast English 


Principal dialects being Twi, Fanti, Awuna 
and Ga. 


Greece Greek 
Greenland Danish 
Grenada English 
Guadeloupe Islands French 
Guam English 
Guatemala Spanish 
Haiti French, English 
Hawaiian Islands English 
Holland. See Netherlands 
Honduras Spanish 
See also British Honduras 
Hong Kong English 
Hungary 


Hungarian and German. English increasing 
in commercial use. 
Iceland 
English mostly understood. 


Icelandic 
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India 
There are thirty native languages more 
prevalent than English. Western Hindu 
predominating, followed by Bengali. 





Indo China French 

Ira Arabic 

Irish Free State Gaelic and Eng- 

lish 

Italian Africa Arabic 

Italy Italian 

Jamaica English 

Japan Japanese 


English is generally used for foreign com- 
mercial correspondence. 
Jugo-Slavia. See Serb, Croat 


and Slovene Kingdom 


Kenya Swahili 
Korea Japanese 
Kwangtung Japanese 
Labrador English 
Latvia 


Lettish is the official language, but German 
and Russian are universally understood. 
English enjoys first place after Lettish 
in the school curricula. Most of the large 
firms dealing with the United Kingdom 
have English correspondents. 


Leeward Islands English 
Liberia English 
Lithuania Lithuanian 


Russian, Yiddish and German to some extent. 


Luxemburg French and Ger- 
man 
Macao Portuguese 
Madagascar French 
Madeira Portuguese 
Malay States. See Federated 
Malay States and Un- 
federated Malay States 
Malta English 
Martinique French 
Mauritius English 
French is the principal language for social 
use. 
Mexico Spanish 


Morocco: French Zone—Moorish Arabic and 
various Berber dialects. French is widely 
used for commercial purposes in towns. 

Spanish Zone—Moorish Arabic and Spanish. 


Tangier Zone—Spanish, French, Arabic. 
(English can sometimes be used). 
Mozambique Portuguese 
Netherlands Dutch 


English, French and German are used exten- 
sively for commercial correspondence 
Netherlands East Indies Dutch 
Malay, Sudanese and Javanese used by the 
natives. English and German used exten- 
sively for commercial purposes. 
See also Celebes and Sumatra. 


Netherlands West Indies Dutch 
New Zealand English 
Newfoundland English 
Nicaragua Spanish 
Half the population illiterate. On the 
Eastern coast there i§ a wide knowledge 
of English 
Nigeria ‘ English 


Native language Hausas. , 
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Northern Rhodesia English 

Norway Norwegian 
Chief importers and other business men 


correspond in English. 
Nyasaland 
Pacific Islands. See under 
names of islands. 
Palestine 
English, Arabic and Hebrew. French and 
German are also in common use in com- 
mercial circles. 


Nyanja 


Panama Canal Zone Spanish and 
English 
Panama Republic Spanish and 
English 
Paraguay Spanish 
The mass of the people speak Guarani. 
Persia French 
The use of English is increasing. 
Peru Spanish 


Quechua dialects common among the Indians. 
Philippine Islands 
Bi-lingual, English and Spanish 
Poland 
Polish, French and German. The use of 
English is limited, but increasing. 


Porto Rico Spanish 

Portugal Portuguese 

Portuguese East Africa Portuguese and 
English 

Portuguese West Africa. 

See Angola 

Rhodesia English 

Roumania French and Ger- 
man 

Russia Russian 


Various national minorities within the Re- 
publics have their own languages. 
Saint Lucia English and 


French 
Salvador Spanish and 
English 
Samoa English 
Serb, Croat and Slovene 
Kingdom. 


German and French. The national languages 
are Serbo-Croatian (written in Cyrillic 
characters in Serbia and Montenegro, and 
in Latin characters with diacritic signs 
in the provinces formerly under Austria 
and Hungary), and Slovenian. In addition 
German, Magyar, Turkish and other lan- 
guages are still used to a considerable 


extent. 
Seychelles Islands English 
Siam English 


For bazaar work a knowledge of Siamese 
is necessary. 


Sierra Leone 
Somaliland 


English 
Somali 


English, Arabic and Hindustani are spoken 
in the coastal towns. 
South Africa, Union of. 
English and Afrikaans. Bi-lingual 58.52% ; 
English 21.61%; Afrikaans 19.62%. All 
government notices of the Union are pub- 
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lished in both languages and public ap- 
pointments are becoming limited to bi- 
lingual candidates. See also Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, Swaziland. 





South West Africa German 
Southern Rhodesia English 
Spain Spanish 
Spanish Africa Spanish 


Straits Settlements 
Malay shows signs of being superseded by 
English as the language of commerce. 


Sudan Arabic 

Sumatra Dutch and Malay 

Surinam Dutch 

Swaziland English, Afrika- 

ans and Swazi 

Sweden Swedish 
English and German are widely used com- 

mercially. 
Switzerland 


German and French. German 71%; French 
22%; Italian 6%; Romansol 1% 
Syria 
Arabic and French. English widely known, 
especially in the Lebanon. 


Tanganyika Arabic 
Tangier. See Morocco 

Tobago English 
Togoland English 

Ewe and Twi are spoken. 

Tonga Islands English 
Trinidad English 
Tripolitania Italian 


French is used by the Jewish merchants. 
Tunisia French 


Turkey Turkish 
Apart from Turkish, French is the current 
commercial language. English is generally 
understood in the textile trade, but not 

in other branches of commerce. 


Uganda Kiswahili, Swa- 
hili and Lu- 
ganda 

Unfederated Malay States a 4 and Eng- 
is 

Uruguay Spanish 

Venezuela Spanish 

Virgin Island English 

Weihaiwei English 


The natives speak Mandarin. 
West Indies, British. See 
under names of islands 


West Indies, French. See 
French West Indies 


West Indies, Netherland. 
See Netherlands West 
Indies 


Windward Islands. See un- 
der names of islands 

Yugoslavia. See Serb, Croat 
and Slovene Kingdom 


Zanzibar English, _Arabic, 


Swahili, Guja- 
rati and Kut- 
chi 














A. L. A. Notes 


Editor: Cora M. Beatty’ 


Listening In and Reading Up 


AUTUMN this year brings several 

broadcasting programs which sys- 
tematically call books and reading to the 
attention of the radio listener. The alert 
librarian who is aware of the library 
implications of these broadcasts may 
find the following table of information 
convenient and useful. 


NATIONAL Apvisory CouNCcIL ON Rapio 
IN EDUCATION 


Topics: Thirty lectures on Econom- 
ics 
Thirty lectures on Psychol- 


ogy 
Speakers: Authorities in their fields, 
including Leo Wolman, 
James R. Angell, Jane 
Addams, and Leta S. 
Hollingsworth. 

Outlet: National Broadcasting Com- 
pany on nation-wide hook- 
up. Consult your news- 
paper for local station 
outlet. 

Time: Weekly, Saturday evenings 
from 8:30 to 9, Eastern 
Standard Time, beginning 
October 17th. 


Booklists and supplementary material : 


Published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. Prepared by commit- 
tees of the American Economic 
Association and the American 
Psychological Association. 

For the Economics series: Reading 
Guide No. 1, by Felix Morley. 
Includes a _ short introductory 
statement and a booklist. This 
covers the first ten lectures in 
the series on Economics. Subse- 
quent guides will suggest reading 
for the remaining twenty lectures. 

For the Psychology series: The 
Listener's Notebook—one on 
Psychology today, one on Child 
development, and others for sub- 


sequent groups of lectures. Each 
notebook summarizes the sepa- 
rate addresses, and gives pic- 
tures, diagrams, questions for 
discussion, and a list of books for 
further reading. 

Sources of supply: For posters and 
announcements, write to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 

For the supplementary study mate- 
rial, write to the University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, II. 
Prices are as follows: 

Reading Guide No. 1 (on Eco- 
nomics): Single copies, 10c; 
100 copies, $7.00; 500 copies, 
$30.00; 1,000 copies, $50.00. 

Psychology Notebook: Single 
copies, 25c; 10 copies, $1.50; 
50 copies, $5.00; 500 copies, 
$45.00. 


ForEIGN Portcy ASSOCIATION 


Topics: Foreign affairs 

Speaker: James G. McDonald, Chair- 
man of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 

Outlet: National Broadcasting Com- 
pany nation-wide hook-up. 
Consult your newspaper 
for local station outlet. 

Time: Weekly, Thursday evenings, 
6:30 Eastern Standard 
Time, beginning October 
15th. 

Booklist: A booklist is printed on 
the announcement of the 
program. 

Source of supply: Write to Mr. 
James G. McDon- 
ald, care of the 
National Broad- 
casting Company, 
711 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Announcements 
and printed talks 
sent freeof charge. 


1 Executive assistant in charge of Membership Department, American Library Association. These 
“A.L.A. Notes” appear regularly in the Wrtson Butretin under the sponsorship of the American Library 


Association, 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
—Voters’ Service 


Topic: 1932 and After—‘“Unem- 

ployment: What the voter 

should know.” 

Authorities in economics 
and politics. 

National Broadcasting Com- 
pany over a selected group 
of stations. Consult your 
newspaper for local station 
outlet. 

(Not definitely assigned for 

1932)—Weekly, . Tuesday 

evenings, 7:00 Eastern 

Standard Time, beginning 

January 5, 1932. 

Annotated booklists are 

prepared by the American 

Library. Association to ac- 

company each broadcast. 

Source of supply: Write to the Amer- 

ican Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Lists 
sent free of charge 
to libraries. 


Speakers : 


Outlet: 
Time: 


Booklists: 


There are other radio programs of 
distinction which the librarian will want 
to call to the attention of his community 
because they represent the high water 
mark of radio broadcasting, and offer 
unusual opportunities for sustained and 
systematic reading. 

The Walter Damrosch Music Appre- 
ciation series for schools and colleges, 
planned as a music course for a season, 
and carefully graded, forms a splendid 
nucleus for a reading program. The 
Manual, published by the National 
Broadcasting Company, 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, includes a bibliography 
on the instruments in the orchestra, the 
history of music, music encyclopedias, 
and related subjects. This "Sieneal is 
sent to libraries free of charge upon 
request. 


The Sunday afternoon series of con- 
certs for adults (1:15—2:15 Eastern 
Standard Time) under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, features a complete 
symphony, or an act for some opera. 
Advancé news releases may be obtained 
from the National. Broadcasting Com- 
pany, so that the library shelf may be 
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prepared to stimulate reading before as 
well as after the broadcast. 


The American School of the Air, with 
its dramatized scenes from history and 
its story hours, leads naturally to books. 
This is broadcast over a nation-wide 
system by the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. Information may be obtained 


from the American School of the Air, 
485 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Perhaps the greatest and most stimu- 
lating gift of the radio is its power to 
bring the voice and personality of the 
great and famous into our very dwelling 
places. Librarians can take advantage 
of the enthusiasm which is aroused by 
this hearing of the voice to emphasize 
the fact that the minds of the great 
may be explored through the books they 
have written. The National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education is pre- 
senting a series of lectures by such men 
as John Dewey and Robert A. Millikan. 
It is called “The Men of America” 
series. Books by these men or articles 
about them are welcomed by the listen- 
ing-reader. 


Federal Aid 


Further action on a federal aid plan 
for rural library service will be post- 
poned until a more favorable time, in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Library Extension Board to the 
A.L.A. Executive Board. Chairman 
Lester of the Library Extension Board 
stated : 


“The general economic situation has been 
changing very rapidly since our June 
meeting and even since the preparation of 
the draft of the federal aid plan in Sep- 
tember. Particularly in view of the Presi- 
dent’s very earnest and definite pleas that 
requests of this sort should not be pre- 
sented to Congress this winter, I am con- 
vinced that the A.L.A. should not risk the 
criticism that would inevitably follow any 
suggestion of this kind, even in a tenta- 
tive form.” 


The principle of federal aid which 
had been approved by the A.L.A. 
Council in December 1930, on request 
of the Library Extension Board, the 
League of Library Commissions, and 
the Southeastern and Southwestern Li- 
brary Associations, was not affected by 
the recommendation. The Council, at 

(Continued on page 319) 








The Card Catalog Bogy 
By Ruth Miller 


iw you think you have a strain-proof 
temper—a disposition that will be able 


to resist the terrible pressure that will : 


be put upon it by your using a library 
card catalog, we can only say go to it! 
But if you are not sure just how such a 


when you want ‘Mc’s you suddenly dis- 
cover that the authors are listed alpha- 
betically. Rapidly and with some colorful 
language, perhaps, you flip the cards, 
missing the M’s in your haste and getting 
O’s instead. At this point, you really 

begin to enjoy yourself. 
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‘Me’ is filed as tho it 
were ‘Mac’ but as you 
do not know this, you 
are looking in the wrong 
place all the time. At 
last, by -some happy 
chance“ you may dis- 
cover the correct loca- 
tion of the elusive 
author, and. you will 
find the title of the book 
as well as his name, all 
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nerve racking ordeal would affect you, 
it is far safer and miore economical, for 
the librarian to undertake the task; she 
is immune to. the deadly peril of the 
catalog ; she uses it every, day and there- 
fore it does not bother her in the least. 

For instance, if you are desirous of 
finding a book on psychology, the first 
thing to do is to procure’ a magnifying 
glass and search for the drawer labeled 
‘p.’ Having located this»with more or 
less difficulty, you pat yourself on the 
back and open the drawer to search for 
‘psy.” But you find you have made a 
mistake and gotten in among the ‘pol’s’ 
, and then the*trouble begins. You hur- 
riedly open the next drawer in line, and 
grind your teeth, maybe, when you find 
‘pry’ to ‘pso,’ and you may close that 
one with somewhat of a bang, but the 
next one has it. Ah, here it is—“Psychol- 
ogy”—and then you pull the drawer out 
and go to searching for the author you 
want. After about an hour’s work when 
you are still fumbling among the ‘J’s 


I. should have realized 
that my mighty intellect 
‘was equal to—” Here 
you will suddenly become aware of the 
mystic number “150” in the corner of 
the card. “Now,” you say, “what the 
mischief. does that mean?” You may 
struggle with this fascinating problem 
as long as your patience lasts, guessing 
everything from the author’s age to the 
number of pages in the book, but it is 
very -likely. you will néver get the right 
answer. The safest thing to do is to 
hunt a librarian. You will recognize her 
by that wild look in her eye—that look 
that is peculiar to all librarians. It comes 
from close daily association with the card 
catalog, by the way. You approach nerv- 
ously, clearing your throat; from the way 
she is biting her fingernails you are not 
sure but what she will fequire something 
more substantial, and maybe turn and 
rend you. Just as you* come within 
speaking . distance, the whirls rapidly 
around on her heel and snaps out, 
“WhatcanIdoforyou?” just like that, 
with no punctuation at all. You explain 
(Continued on last page) 
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A DEPARTMENT OF HELpPs, SELF HE -ps, A 


o 


This display 
rack is fastened 
to the bulletin 
board in the 
periodical room 
of the Sacra- 
mento City 
Free Library. 
Its heading 
reads 





MAGAZINES 
RECEIVED 
TODAY 
Cards_ have ° 
been punched 
with the names 
of all maga- 
zines received 
at the library 
and the daily 
list is revised 
on this board. 
Readers  con- 
stantly refer to 
it and finding 
their favorite is 
in go directly 
to the racks 
without the 
necessity of 
asking the at- 
tendant. It has 
proved a saver 
of time for the 
staff and a 
great conveni- 
ence for read- 

ers. 














ON A CORK WA 


This bulletin board with a cork carpet backgroun 
end of the main entrance hallway in the Sacramento 
and blurbs of non fiction are displayed here. It is cha 

oy to keep a list of the titles displayed at the circula 
scarcely an hour in the day that there is not some one | 











DISPLAY RACK 
Sacramento (California) City Free Library 


Share your short cuts with yor 
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Ti CSS 


[ELPS, AND ACCESSORIES IN THE LIBRARY 











CORK WALL 


pet background is glued directly to the wall at the 
e Sacramento (Calif.) City Free Library. Jackets 
sre. It is changed weekly and it has been necessary 
it the circulation desk for reservations. There is 
ot some one before it making up a list of selections. 


s with your fellow-librarians 





A FIREPLACE FOR CHRISTMAS 


The problem of how to transform the li- 
brary into a gay and festive place for the 
Christmas season was efficiently solved at the 
Training School Library of the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, last 
year. Virginia Rinard, the librarian, informs 
us that “we were especially proud of our 
fireplace (see the _ illustration above), 
which was concocted of boxes, a writing 
desk borrowed from the staff room, crepe 
paper, paste, and innumerable thumb tacks 
and clips. The children Ohed and Ahed with 
delight at the glistening Christmas tree with 
its brilliant lights. Needless to say, the books 
on the display case were all about Christmas, 
and the second graders were all agog for 
more stories about Santa, and were interested 
in the details of the picture on the bulletin 
board above the fireplace. The scene depicted 
was made of white paper cut outs, mounted 
on blue oatmeal paper. Our blackboard which 
had proved a problem because of its dark 
and dingy appearance, proved one of the most 
attractive parts of the room, with its many 
gold stars of varied sizes, surrounding the 
large Star of Bethlehem from which rays 
(of gold and silver ribbon) radiated.” 








Factors Affecting Modern Libraries 
By Arnold K. Borden’ 


THE current business depression is an 

all-pervasive phenomenon and is 
leaving its mark on the American public 
library. So far from pursuing a policy 
of indifference the public library is being 
looked to more and more while the de- 
pression continues as a social service in- 
stitution. Millions of people who are 
passing thru a period of enforced leisure 
are being urged to capitalize their free 
time to improve their minds or “retrain” 
themselves. In accordance with this idea 
the New York City Recreation Commit- 
tee has recently called the attention of the 
unemployed to institutions: like public 
libraries where they may broaden their 
educational and vocational horizons. 
‘‘The librarians in the public libraries are 
advising any one who wishes advice on 
reading courses,” said the Committee. 
This the librarian may think is nothing 
more than he is doing all the time, but it 
is significant recognition of his potential 
usefulness in this national emergency as 
well as a fortunate circumstance that he 
has the equipment and will to serve 
which are necessary to meet the demands 
thrust upon him. 

At first sight the idea of intensifying 
the adult education movement for the 
benefit of the unemployed may appear 
preposterous. Most of us picture unem- 
ployment as a state of desperation with- 
out much hope of salvage. Experience, 
however, especially in England which 
has an unemployment problem of long 
standing, proves that the unemployed are 
open to enlightenment. President Hut- 
chins writing in the spring number of the 
Yale Review on the “University of 
Utopia,” sums up the situation in Eng- 
land, “The uses of unemployment are 
being displayed in England today, where 
thru the workers’ colleges . . . England 
is likely to emerge from the present de- 
pression with a working class more civil- 
ized, more intelligent, and better in- 
tormed than prosperity could have given 
it.” This British achievement should 
hearten librarians who doubt the oppor- 
tunities presented by enforced leisure. 


The Cause of Unemployment 


There is much dispute about the causes 
and remedies for the present business de- 
pression, but there is one general agree- 
ment that is pregnant with meaning for 
the future of ‘libraries. All authorities 
agree that unemployment is the result of 
overproduction. is tendency of pro- 
duction to outstrip consumption is largely 
technological—machinery displaces men 
and soon creates a surplus of goods. The 
logical conclusion that economic experts 
derive from these facts is that production 
must be adjusted to consumption. In 
other words, if workmen and their mach- 
ines are producing too many goods by 
working five or six days. a week, the 
working week must be reduced to four 
days. e demand for a four day week 
has in fact crystallized during the present 
depression. The American Federation 
of Labor has within the year stated the 
case for it and economists like Elmer 
Davis have recently. prophesied its 
coming. 

Assuming that sooner or later the 
American people will refuse to go thru a 
period of starvation every seven years 
or so and discover one remedy in. the 
four day work week, what are the people 
going to do with this great increase of 
leisure? Are three. days of every seven 
to be devoted to littering the country side 
with rubbish, and thrilling to shows and 
tabloids? This seems improbable in the 
long run. *In Utopia “both men and 
women are taught to spend those hours 
in which they are not obliged to work in 
reading” and if the four day week 
materializes in this country larger library 
buildings, book collections, and staffs will 
be in order. From an evolutionary stand- 
point increase of leisure will not take on 
significance until it is used to raise the 
general level of intelligence. 


Any one who will take the trouble to 
analyze school and college attendance fig- 
ures as given in the World Almanac will 
find another important factor affecting 
modern libraries. For a long period of 


* Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE INDEX TABLE 


at the Denver Public Library. On the backboard the 
indexes are listed and described, and instructions 


for using them are given. 


years the percentage of the population 
attending elementary and _ secondary 
schools * remained for practical pur- 
poses stationary, but since 1921 the num- 
ber attending institutions of higher learn- 
ing has considerably more than doubled. 
This means, in other words, that a greatly 
increased number of people are being 
thrust into the community each year 
whose intellectual habits are presumably 
above the average. 


The Change in Education 


An angle which lends additional signifi- 
cance to the growth of higher education 
is the changing nature of that education. 
Today education is no longer looked upon 
as the summation of course credits, but 
as a habit of mind which is formed in the 
college years and is evidenced thru life in 
the form of independent reading and 
thinking. The first influence of this idea 
is upon college libraries which are taking 
upon themselves to furnish rooms in 
which it will be a pleasure to read. The 
second influence is upon public libraries 
to which college men and women must 
look after graduation to sustain their 
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newly acquired reading habits. 
Public libraries will do well to 
give some attention to this group 
in the community. Altho still 
small in point of numbers, it is 
logically the leading element and 
anything which the public li- 
brary can do to provide it with 
intellectual nutriment will bene- 
fit society generally. Sometimes 
one is inclined to think that it 
would be a good idea for the 
larger public libraries to fit up 
a small club room and equip it 
with a certain type of book espe- 
cially for college graduates and 
those of equivalent intellectual 
outlook. This project, however, 
would probably run into severe 
political and administrative difficulties. 

A favorable omen is the increased at- 
tention that is being given in the library 
schools and by the library profession as 
a whole to factors affecting libraries such 
as I have mentioned in this article. Many 
influences at work come within the daily 
purview of the librarian, but some are 
hardly worth discussion because beyond 
his control. There is, for instance, the 
undeniable fact that the dissemination of 
murder stories is having no good effect 
upon the minds of children. In certain 
recent criminal cases involving children 
the sources of the trouble has been traced 
to books borrowed from public libraries. 
But as yet there is no clear case that it 
is the business of the public library to 
set up a censorship of public reading and 
morality. In fact this seems to be a prob- 
lem of wide social significance for which 
no single institution can hold itself re- 
sponsible. Apart from questions of this 
difficult nature, however, there is much 
in contemporary social movements that 
deserves study as tending to modify lib- 
rary policies and programs. 








Dilly Tante Observes 


ONE of my neighbors had ten cats; 


now she has nine. I had none, and 
now I have one. It is a little black puss 
with a white diamond on the throat. 
When you put your finger on the white 
spot, you feel the purring-box vibrate 
underneath. I was told that puss’s name 
was Huckleberry Finn, but I fear she is 
a lady and requires another name. Dogs 
do not interest me: they resemble people 
too much. But all cats are artists, wily, 
mysterious, beautiful with an antique 
grace and an ancient evil. Chat mys- 
térieux, chat séraphique, chat étrange, 
wrote Baudelaire of the familiar spirit 
of his room, the cat, profound and cold, 
angelically subtle and harmonious. 


Black cats are especially perilous 
creatures. They might be witches, who 
prefer this metamorphosis to all others. 
It is said, however, that these vampire 
cats have a peculiar and recognizable 
cry. They patronize the houses of in- 
valids, whose lips they lick to no good 
purpose. If you have a corpse in your 
house, do not let a cat leap over it. Your 
friend or relative will become a vampire. 
To this very day, in the north of Eng- 
land, reports Montague Summers, if a 
cat passes over a corpse, it is instantly 
killed. 


There are, to be sure, some pleasant 
practices associated with cats. ey are 
excellent weather forecasters, and in 
China, according to M. Huc’s old work 
on the Chinese Empire, the peasants use 
them to tell the time. The method is 
simple. It seems that the pupils of a 
cat’s eyes, at least in China, grow con- 
stantly narrower until noon, when they 
become “like a fine line, as thin as a hair, 
drawn perpendicularly across the eye.” 
After noon, the pupils dilate again. 

If I continue to forget to wind my 
watch, I shall have to carry puss round 
in my vest pocket. 


Notes on Kitty's behavior: 

Stalking her shadow stealthily over the 
polished floor, she becomes terrified by 
the deliberate inevitability of her im- 
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palpable attendant; pounces at it fero- 
ciously, slides helplessly half across the 
room, and dashes headfirst into the wall. 
She lays herself at my feet, mewing piti- 
fully. 

She climbs up my right trousers-leg, 
leaving a fresh imprint of her claws on 
my knee, continues the difficult ascent 
up the front of my coat, over my right 


shoulder, and nuzzles, a cozy purring 


bundle, on the nape of my neck, while 
I bend over my desk, typing. Soft pil- 
lows, warm coats, downy couches, are 
nothing to her—nothing at all—when 
she can have the back of my neck for 
a bed, whereon, divinely content, she 
coils herself into a knot, or else, semi- 
circularly at ease, rests two paws lightly 
on the top of my head. An enigmatic 
choice, for I have known many rounder 
and more luxurious necks in my time! 


I poke a finger into her ribs. She be- 
stirs herself and lazily descends over my 
left shoulder, down my left arm, and, 
extending a tentative small paw, taps ex- 
perimentally at the keyboard of my port- 
able typewriter, evincing special delight 
at the maneuvers of the space bar. 


I am teaching kitty how to typewrite 

: amtechin ye! h owto writh 

mt itt yhtwo rite 

K/tty hhas lernaed hpy tw wr ite 

Pretyy | ittle eblak kitty i stha bets ty 
pist in thi woarld 

jig ybb sghuybdg ayen J#ndggeg beydtfs 


Scat, kitty! Amuse yourself. I am 
a working man. See the big spinning 
wheel at the other corner of the room. 
Turn the wheel with your busy paws. 
Nice girl! Smart kitty! 


This paragraph is a transitional one, 
leading away from the subject of cats. 
It is about the most famous mouse-trap 
in history. “Emerson, it will be recalled, 
said that if a man will build a better 
mouse-trap the world will beat a path 
to his door,” reads a sentence from the 
caption under Mr. Wilson’s picture in 
the Butietin last month, and a corre- 
spondent inquires where in Emerson 
the quotation can be found. Nowhere, 
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to the best of my knowledge. But in 
Emerson’s Journal for February 1855 
the following entry occurs: 


Common Fame. I trust a good deal to 
common fame, and we all must. If a man 
has corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs 
to sell, or can make better chairs or knives, 
crucibles or church organs, than anybody 
else, you will find a broad hard-beaten road 
to his house, tho it be found in the woods. 


It is likely that in one of his lectures, 
recalling this passage from his diary (as 
he was wont to do), Emerson crystal- 
ized its substance into the succinct epi- 
gram that has passed into the average 
American’s heritage of what he believes 
to be proverbial wisdom. The quotation 
might possibly be located, in its familiar 
form, by assiduous research among old 
newspaper files for stenographic reports 
of Emerson’s addresses. Despite its 
absence from his published essays, it 
bears the author’s unmistakable stamp. 
If another person had invented that epi- 
gram, he would have been a plagiarist. 
The attribution should stand. 


Mary G. Wood, the librarian at the 
University of Manitoba Agricultural 
College (Winnipeg, Canada), is grieved 
at the omission of her favorite writer 
from Living Authors. She writes to me: 


We recently fot our Library copy of Liv- 
ing Authors. The first name I referred to 
was Dorothy Richardson, to find it omitted. 

I am sure that there must have been a 
good reason for this omission, and should 
be interested to know it. 

On referring to Who’s Who, 1931, I found 
that this author’s name was still included. 
Has she recently died? Or is the omission 
from Living Authors due to the fact that 
tho her work is very remarkable and she has 
received the highest praise (for instance, a 
series of articles on her appeared in two 
recent numbers of the London Adelphi by 
Powys), her style is difficult and her books 
are not popular? ; 

If you can give me any information about 
Dorothy Richardson, I should be very glad 
to get it. I read every line of hers that can 
be procured, and up to date have read all 
her books but two. 


Miss Richardson is, I believe, very 
much alive. Her activities are never re- 
ported in the frivolous book chat of the 
literary reviews, altho her work, with its 
cardinal virtues of honesty, sensitiveness, 
and continuity, will probably outlive that 
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of any woman writing English prose to- 
day. Altho she has lived apart from the 
stupid and stupefying fanfare of pro- 
fessional criticism, she can number 
among her discriminating admirers such 
contemporaries as May Sinclair, J. D. 
Beresford, and John Cowper Powys. 
Occasionally she publishes a book. A 
quiet book. It receives indifferent and 
undiscerning notices by reviewers who 
resent the fact that it belongs to a “ser- 
ies,” of which the; have not read the 
preceding volumes. The book has an 
exceedingly modest sale. Only a small 
edition has been printed, and when this 
is eventually exhausted, the title goes out 
of print. (I have tried unsuccessfully 
to add a complete set of Dorothy Rich- 
ardson to my private library. On some 
illustrious day an adventurous publisher 
will issue an “omnibus” Dorothy Rich- 
ardson.—Pilgrimage complete. What a 
fine occasion that will-be!) A word of 
warning. You need not go to Miss 
Richardson for those delicate fripperies 
of style that delight the esthetes of the 
Sunday supplements, nor for those 
tranches de vie that amuse the children 
in our behavioristic age. Her writing is 
neither opulent nor endearing; it lacks 
compassion ; it is not memorable for nar- 
rative brilliance or for metaphysical pro- 
fundity. It will endure, nevertheless, be- 
cause of its liquid vitality, its quality of 
immanence . . . because it happens to be, 
by design, the perfect solvent of a per- 
sonality. 


It is regrettable that a biography of 
Dorothy Richardson should not appear 
in Living Authors, but the insufficiency 
of the available data and the lack of a 
photograph left the editor no choice. A 
gracious letter in my files (alas, too 
brief !), from a London address, reads: 


There is . . . but little to tell of me. My 
childhood and youth were passed, in secluded 
surroundings, in late-Victorian England. Day- 
school linked me with “the world,” upon which 
I was thrown when, in my seventeenth year, 
my home broke up. Some of my impressions 
of what is implied in the capacious term are 
set down in Pilgrimage, not yet complete. This 
book was begun in 1913. Its first chapter, 
Pointed Roofs, appeared in 1915. Its tenth 
is in preparation. 

I have no photographs of myself. Perhaps 
there will be one in time for your next edi- 
tion. (Signed) Dorotny RIcHARDSON. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM WM. F. POOLE 


The Old Periodicals Department of The H. W. Wilson Company has 
acquired a copy of Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 1853, with a 
letter (reproduced above in facsimile) from the father of modern magazine 
indexing, pasted on to the front fly leaves. Tho subdued in tone, the letter 
suggests the difficulties and discouragements that beset all attempts at 
regular bibliographical publishing before the foundation of The Wilson 
Company and the invention of the Service Basis Plan of payment. 


The text of the letter is as follows: 

Melrose, March 12, 1869. 
R. S. Guernsey Esq. 
Dear Sir. 

Your note of the 9th inst is rec'd. In reply I will state that no edition of my Index to 
Periodical Literature has been published since 1853. I have a new edition in preparation but 
have made as yet no arrangements for its publication, if indeed I can find a publisher. My 
former edition waited three years for a publisher, and when printed was no pecuniary re- 
muneration to me. It proved to be simply a labor of love on my part. The great libraries 
of the country have made proposals to me to share the expense of bringing out the new edition, 
but the precise terms of the arrangement have not yet been settled. If it succeeds I hope to 
have it printed in two years. 

I resigned my position of Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum in January last, in the hope 
of having more time to work on this & some other literary undertakings of mine. One of 
these will appear as the leading article in the April No of the North Am Review. 

Yours very truly, 
William F. Poole 


Mr. Poole had reason to be pessimistic. Thirteen years passed, after the writing of this 
letter, before his Index to Periodicals (1882) was published again. 
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The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 
Editor: Mary R. Bacon 








A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





Committee Appointments 


Miss Scripture, general chairman of the 
School Libraries Section, announces the 
appointment of the following chairmen 
of committees : 


Committee on professional training of 
school librarians 
Charles Stone, North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


Committee on book appraisal 
Margaret R. Greer, Central High 
School Library, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 


Committee on bibliography 
Marion E. Potts, Schenley High School 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Membership committee 
Maud Minster, High School Library, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


Miss Rathbone has appointed as chair- 
man of the A.L.A. School Libraries 
Committee Helen M. Harris, Head of 
Work with Schools, Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Carnegie Corporation Report 
of Informal Conferences 
on Library Interests 


There has recently come off the press 
a most illuminating publication of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York giv- 
ing the report of several informal con- 
ferences on library interests, in which 
a group of men and women expert in 
library affairs took part. The section 
dealing with the report of the Subcom- 
mittee on School Library Service is of 
such vital interest to us as school libra- 


rians that extracts are here quoted in 
the hope that many will be moved to 
send for the document itself. 


“The number of school librarians who are 
members of the American Library Associa- 
tion has grown from an insignificant figure 
a few years ago to 1,600 in 1930. It is roughly 
estimated that there are 3,500 full-time school 
librarians in the United States now. As to 
probable future personnel needs, Mr. Joy 
Morgan has estimated that one school libra- 
rian will be needed for every twenty teachers, 
making a total of approximately 45,000, of 
whom 4,500 will need to be replaced each year. 
If only one-fifth of the anticipated increase 
takes place in the next ten years, we shall 
need about 1,000 school librarians each year, 
counting replacements. 

“Only four or five accredited library schools 
are offering a full curriculum for the training 
of school librarians. But more than seventy 
universities and teachers colleges are offering 
summer sessions or some courses. 

“Because of the rapid growth, the lack of 
any recognized national leadership, and the 
lack of research, there is great unevenness 
in the school library service which exists. The 
situation is chaotic. 

“Every study of school library service will 
be of interest to children’s librarians, and some 
of the studies will be of greater usefulness 
if children’s librarians participate from the 
beginning. 

“There are many librarians, school admin- 
istrators, and teachers who believe that the 
most important next step for public and school 
libraries is to develop a specialized reading 
guidance for adolescent boys and girls.” 


Recommendations of the committee 


1. The establishment of a department at 
the American Library Association Head- 
quarters in three divisions as follows: 

a. School library service 

b. Library work with children in pub- 
lic libraries 

c. Library work with adolescents 

2. An extensive general survey of school 
library service 
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3. Aid to library schools, to the American 
Library Association Board of Education 
for Librarianship, and for scholarships 
for school librarians 

4. Grants to states to provide expert super- 
vision and guidance in school library 


service 
[Signed] Cart H. Mitam 
JosepH L. WHEELER 
Louts R. WiLson 
Wiuiam F, Russet 
(consultant) 


Recent Publications of Value to 
School Librarians 
Pittsburgh. Board of Public Education. 
High School reading list: supplement to 
the course of study in English 
So many of us are attempting to bring 
up to date our lists of supplementary 
reading that this authoritative compila- 
tion by a committee of English teach- 
ers and school librarians is more than 
welcome. The following quotation is 
from the introduction. “The commit- 
tee has attempted to keep in mind that 
this is a list for all Junior and Senior 
High Schools of Pittsburgh and that 
it must therefore meet varying condi- 
tions in different schools. In order 
to allow greater leeway in meeting 
these conditions, by far the larger num- 
ber of titles are not classified for read- 
ing in any particular grade. They are 
unmarked in the list. Books that the 
committee deems especially suitable for 
the eleventh and twelfth grades are 
marked by a dagger. Books that are 
considered particularly adapted to the 
seventh and eighth grades are indi- 
cated by a double dagger. However, 
any book may be read for credit in 
any semester. The list is doubly clas- 
sified. The first section is devoted to 
an alphabetic list of authors, with an 
annotation concerning each title. The 
second section contains an alphabetic 
list of titles.” This list may be pur- 
chased for twenty-five cents from the 
Curriculum Study Department of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. 


Speaking of Pittsburgh, how many of 
you school librarians are familiar with 
its School Bulletin published monthly by 
the School Department of the Carnegie 
Library? Such really helpful bibliog- 
raphies and book notes are contained 
here! Taking examples at random, there 
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is the series of vocational bibliographies 
issued last year; there are the supple- 
mentary reference lists for platoon schoo! 
libraries ; and there is the issue with the 
title, “If I were you, or Now that you 
are graduates,” dedicated to the senior 
class of June 1931. 

The first of a series of bibliographies 
from the School Library Laboratory of 
Teachers College Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a list of books and periodical 
articles on Instruction in the Use of 
Books and Libraries. This bibliography 
aims to serve as a guide to the material 
generally referred to in a comparatively 
new phase in education and should be 
most useful to school librarians planning 
library instruction, as well as to teachers 
in library schools and in teachers’ col- 
leges. Miss Witmer writes that it will be 
sent upon request, if the request includes 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 

Thomas S. Rockwell Company, 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, adver- 
tises a muragraph series by Milo Winter 
which would seem from the circular most 
suitable for school library decoration. 
There are ten muragraphs in color, each 
26 x 35 inches, each representing a char- 
acter who has left a lasting impress upon 
the world, such as Galileo, Robin Hood, 
William Caxton. If you want to know 
just what a muragraph is, send to the 
company for further information. 


School Library Meetings 

The North Shore Library Club will 
hold open house on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 29th, from three to six at the 
Midwinter Conference in the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. All school librarians and 
others interested in work with young 
people are cordially invited to drop in 
for an informal chat about the tea table. 

Elizabeth C. Whiteman, librarian of 
the Evanston Township High School Li- 
brary sends the following information 
about the above organization. 


The North Shore School Librarians, 
a group of school librarians and public 
librarians active in working with school 
children, have been meeting for the past 
two years in the suburban towns north 
of Chicago. There are no officers. but a 
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program committee collects hints from 
the members in regard to the meetings 
to be planned. Meetings are held each 
month in some one of the libraries of the 
region after a dinner at one of the attrac- 
tive tea rooms of the North Shore. 


The Pennsylvania State Council of 
School Librarians will hold its annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh in December. In 
addition to this general state meeting, 
Pennsylvania is divided into eight edu- 
cational districts with an annual meeting 
for each district. The Council has a 
chairman in each district to look after 
sectional matters. The ultimate aim is 
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to have every school librarian in the state 
a member of the Council. 


The editor will appreciate receiving for 
this department news of school library 
meetings planned for various sections, 
not only as a reminder to the spe- 
cial groups interested, but also as sug- 
gestive material for groups planning 
organized gatherings. Many librarians in 
isolated communities would like to get 
in official touch with neighbor school li- 
brarians, without quite knowing what 
course to follow. To learn what estab- 
lished school library groups are doing 
would stimulate these in carrying forward 
tentative plans. 


PERIODICALS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Grouped According to Classification 


By G. R. Lyle’ 


(Continued from p. 141, October) 


CHEMISTRY 


American Chemical Society, Chemical Ab- 
Stracts. 1907. v. 1-25 
Semi-monthly. Washington, D.C. $5.00 
An extensive and inclusive abstract journal 
covering pure and applied chemistry. Very con- 
cise, technical. 
American Chemical Society, Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 1909. v. 1-23 
Monthly. New York. $7.50 
General articles, trade information, price lists, 


advertising, letters from foreign correspondents. 
Original papers on research work in industrial 


chemistry. Book reviews are numerous and 
valuable. 

American Chemical Society, Journal. 1879. 
Vv. 1-53. 


Monthly. Washington, D.C. $7.50 
One of the most authoritative chemical jour- 
nals in America. General, physical, organic and 
inorganic and biological chemical subjects. In- 
cludes proceedings of the American Chemical 
Society and book reviews. Collective index to 
the first 20 volumes. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


British Chemical Abstracts, A. 1926 
Monthly. Edinburgh, Scotland. $15.00 (mem- 


bership 

Issued by the Bureau of Chemical Abstracts 
and treats of pure chemistry. An author index 
is included. ombines abstract sections of the 


Journal of the Chemical Society (London) and 
the Journal of the Society of Chemists (Ireland) 


Chemical Markets. 1914. v. 19-20 
Weekly. New York. $2.00 


News of chemical process field, business prob- 
lems -of plant administration, chemical market 
statistics. Popular style. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 1902. 
v. 1-38 
Monthly. New York. $3.00 


_ A technical journal. Chemical news, statis- 
tics, and general chemical information. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Chemical Reviews. 1924. v. 1-8 
Quarterly. Baltimore, Md. $4.00 
Reviews of development in chemistry by con- 
temporary scientists. From essays, lectures, or 
addresses. Published by the American Chemical 
Society. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Chemical Society, London, Journal. 1874. 
Monthly. London, England. $15.00 (mem- 
bership to British Chemical Society) 
Original articles in pure chemistry. British 
chemical abstracts and this journal are included 
in membership to the Chemical Society. 


Chemiker-Zeitung. 1877. v. 1-55 
3 times a week. Cothen, Germany 
“The field covered is the whole of chemistry 
with a —— toward applied chemistry. Orig- 
inal papers and good book reviews.” 


Chimie et industrie. 1917. v. 1-25 
Monthly. Paris, France. $13.00 
Organ of the Société de Chimie industrielle. 
Industrial chemical abstract journal of France. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft, Berichte. 
1868. v. 1-64 
aw: Berlin, Germany. $18.25 (member- 
ship) 

A journal in German treating of the reports 
of the German Chemical Society. Tables are 
iven. “While ee inorganic, physical, col- 
oid, and physiological chemistry are represented 
among the many papers published each year, 
organic chemistry papers predominate.” 


1 Librarian, Antroch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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Journal of Biological ors, 1905. v. I-90 


Monthly. Baltimore, Md. ° 
The most important bi ees ournal in 
America. Organ of the American iety of 


Biological Chemists. The eedings and im- 
portant pa — of this way are included in 
the journ 


Journal of Chemical Education. 1924. v. 1-8 
Monthly. Easton, Pa. $2.00 
Technical, illustrated with photos and draw- 
ings, statistics. Contemporary news in chem- 
istry and education. Recent books briefly re- 
viewed. Articles of value in chemical education. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Journal of Physical Chemistry. 1896. v. 1-35 
Monthly. Ithaca, N. Y. $10.00 
“In addition to its importance as a me of 
original papers on physical-chemical sub jects, : 
is of special interest on account of 
reviews. Sponsored by the American Chemical 
Society, the Ghemicey, Society of London, and 
the Faraday Societ : 
Indexed in Tnduncria! Arts Index. 


Justus Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie. 1832. 


v. 1-485 ; 

Monthly (4 volumes per year). Berlin, Ger- 

many. $10.00 i 

Outstanding German periodical in organic 

7 as research. Tables and diagrams. Tech- 
ni 


Société Chimique de France, Bulletin. 1858. 


v. 1-42 
Monthly. Paris, France. $9.00 

ial journal of the ench chemical so- 
ciety. Alternate vines & gre farses to original 
papers and a d has been, and 
is, pure Leen The y- 4 are fairly 
comprehensive and reasonably full. The orig- 
inal papers and abstracts are indexed together. 


Society of Chemical Industry, Journal. 1882. 
v. I-49 
Weekly. London, England. $12.10 
Abstracts a oper and patents as well as 
original pa he industrial side of chem- 
istry is we covered, abstracts are full and well 
repared, and it is of considerable value to the 
industrial chemist.” Bound in with this journal 
are “Chemistry and ory! (original articles, 
wim etc.) and — Chemical Abstracts, 
- (industrial chemist 


* So in industrial 7 Arts Index. 


CLASSICS 


American Journal of Archaeology. 1897. Ser. 2. 
Vv. 1-34 
Quarterly. New York. $6.00 
Covers the fields of “American, Christian, 
Classical and Oriental archeology:” summaries 
of pene gal news and discussions; classified 
bibliography, rrespondence, notes, ‘ete. 
lished by the Archaeological Institute of America. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Classical Journal. 1905. v. 1-26 
Monthly. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $2 
General: editorials, articles, eS! hints for 
teachers, book reviews. Publish the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West and South, 
and the Classical Association of New England. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Classical Philology. 1906. v. 1-26 


Quarterly. Ghicago, Ill. $4.00 
ed to research in the languages, litera- 
sien yi and life of classical aeonty. hy 
Articles, notes, discussions, book revi 
Indexed in aternational’ Index to to Periodicals. 


Classical Weekly. 1907. v. 1-24 
Weekly. New York. $2.00 
“Continues the New York Latin Leaflet. Arti- 


cles, notes, reviews.” Published by \ Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States. 


ECONOMICS 


American Economic Review. 1911. v. 1-21 


Quarterly. Evanston, Ill. $5.00 
General articles, reviews, periodical abstracts, 
references to documents, reports, legislation and 
personal notes. Bibliographical section full and 
in detail.” — d by the American Eco- 


nomic Associati 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
American Federationist. 1 v. 1-38 


Monthly. Washington, D.C. $1.00 
ficial magazine for the American Federation 
of Labor. Discusses all matters relating to la- 
bor and trade unions. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


American Labor Legislation Review. 10911. 
Vv. I-20 
Quarterly. New York, N.Y. $3.00 

bor welfare: legislative notes, discussions 
and —— (mine safety, old age pensions, 
stabilizing employment, international labor legis- 
lation, social insurance, accident compensation, 
miscellaneous. ) Official Organ of the American 

bor Legislation Association. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


American Statistical Association, Journal. 
1888/9. v. 1-25 
Quarterly. New York. $5.00 
Interesting articles on statistics from a prac- 
tical rather than a theoretical point of view. 
Of value to the statistics laboratory. Articles, 
notes, review, classified lists of recent literature. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Commerce and Finance. 1912. v. 1-20 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 


Articles on economics: “To promote sound 
economic thought, intelligent commercialism, and 
financial discrimination.” 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


ee ee 1891. v. a 

uarter ndon, jand, 

Published by Engi ose Society. 
A review of economic conditions and problems 
throughout the world. k reviews, notes, re- 
cent periodicals, and new books. 


Harvard Business Review. 1922. v. 1-9 
Quarterly. Chicago, Ill. $5.00 
A review of studies and researches made in 
the fields of business, marketing and financing 
by members of the Harvard Graduate School of 
usiness Administration. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


International Labor Review. 1921. v. 1-22 
Monthly. Geneva, Switzerland. $6.00 


Published for the International Labor Office. 
Contains articles of world interest on economic 
pane ges reports and inquiries, statistics on 
such jects as migration and employment, 
book notes, and recent labor legislation. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


International Labor Office, Official Bulletin. 
1925. v. 1-16 
Irregular. Geneva, Switzerland. $1.25 
Gives official information on matters con- 
cerned with the life and work of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


Journal of Political Economy. ape. Vv. 1-39 
Bi-monthly. Chicago, IIL. 
Deals entirely with manitetien. Includes dis- 
=. of , ee at home and abroad that 
ustry, production and government 
pK Book reviews are also given. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. 1886. v. 1-44 
Quarterly. Cambridge, Mass. $5.00 
Treats of business and economics. Notes and 


discussion — book reviews are included. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
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Review of Economic Statistics. 1919. v. 1-13 
Quarterly. Cambridge, Mass. $6.00 


General: articles, analyses, statistical review. 
Published by the Harvard Economic Society. 


aig hd Court Reporter. 1882. v. 1-51 
i-weekly. St. Paul, Minn. $6.00 per volume 


A semi-monthly report of every decision filed 
in the Supreme Court of the U. S. Memoran- 
dum decisions are included. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly 
Labor Review. 1915. v. 1-32 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $1.50 


Issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Shee Statistics. Its special features 
are articles dealing with labor and employment 
problems. Publications relating to labor, official 
and unofficial, of the U. S. and foreign coun- 
tries are included. | 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, Survey of Cur- 
rent Business. 1921-date 
Monthly. Washington, D. C. $2.00 


Aims to set forth each month a picture of 
the business situation by presenting the principal 
facts regarding the various lines of trade and 
industry. Weekly supplements included in the 
subscription. 


U. S. Federal Reserve Board, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 1915. v. 1-17 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $2.00 


The Bulletin contains in addition to regular 
official announcemen the national review of 
business condition etailed analyses, research 
studies, reviews of foreign banking, and com- 
= statistics showing the condition of Federal] 

eserve Banks. 


EDUCATION 


American Association af University Profes- 
sors, Bulletin. 1915. v. 1-17 
Monthly. Easton, Pa. $2.00 


Official organ of the American Association of 
University. Professors. The bulletin discusses 
eneral educational topics, such as “academic 
reedom,” reports on annual meetings, and in- 
cludes a directory of members and an appoint- 
ment service bureau department. 

Indexed in Education Index. 


American Association of University Women, 
Journal. 1884. v. 1-23 
Quarterly. Washington, D.C. $1.00 
Includes articles of educational subjects, con- 
vention news, international relations, announce- 
ments, book reviews, and lists and reviews of 


books that may be borrowed from the Associa- 
tio 


n. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


American Childhood. 1916. v. 1-16 
Monthly. Springfield, Mass. $2.00 
“A modern magazine of helpful suggestion and 
inspiration for primary teachers in present day 
schools, and for child training at home.” 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Association of American Colleges, Bulletin. 
IQIS. v. 1-16 


5 numbers per year. New York. $3.00 
Contains the addresses of the annual meeting 
of the Association of American Colle with a 
list of officers and standing committees, and 
commissions. 
Indexed in Education Index. 
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Education. 1880. v. 1-51 
Monthly. Boston, Mass. $4.00 


“Devoted to the science, art, philosophy and 
literature of education.” | Methods, and class- 
room administration are discussed. : 

: = in Readers’ Guide and Education 
ndex. 


Education Index. 1929. v. 1-2 ; 
Monthly. New York. Service basis 


A cumulative author and subject index to a 
selected list of educational periodicals, books and 
pamphlets. Book reviews indexed under the 
alphabet “book reviews.” 


Educational Administration and Supervision. 
IQI5. Vv. I-17 
Monthly. Baltimore, Md. $3.00 
A collection of discussions by recognized 
authorities on teacher training, teaching methods, 
and educational administration. Valuable to all 
teachers. 
Indexed in Education Index. 
Educational Method. 1921. vy. 1-10 
Monthly. New York. $3.00 
Official organ of the “National Conference on 
Educational Method.” Of interest to teachers 
and administrators. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Educational Record. 1920. v. 1-11 
Quarterly. Washington, D.C. $2.00 


Official organ of the American Council on 
Education, reporting business of the Council. 
It deals entirely with the part the federal gov- 
ernment plays in education and to the com- 
munity aspect of education. 

Indexed in Education Index. 


Educational Research Bulletin. 1922. v. 1-10 
Fortnightly. Columbus, Ohio. Free 
Published a | the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, for teachers of 
hio. Contains reviews of suggested readings 
about education problems and gives the results 
of researches made in Ohio school systems. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Elementary School Journal. 1900. v. 1-31 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $2.50 
A journal discussing teaching methods and 
problems of the elementary school. Includes 
reports showing the effect of elementary training 
on college students. 


Indexed in Readers’. Guide and Education 
Index. 


Journal of Adult Education. 1929. v. 1-3 
Quarterly. Chicago, Ill. $3.00 
A new journal published by the American 
Association of Adult Education. It is primarily 
a_ journal of discussion, the medium through 
which the most alert and discerning minds are 
brought together for the development of adult 
education in America. Book reviews, and a 
clearing house department where one may turn 
for advice and an exchange of experience. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Journal of Education. 1875. v. 1-113 
Weekly. Boston, Mass. $3.00 


Covers adequately the theory and practice of 
teaching. Includes booknotes. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Journal of Educational Psychology. 
Vv. I-22 
Monthly. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 
Devoted primarily to the scientific study of 
problems of learning and teachers. 
Indexed in Fducation Index. 


Journal of Educational Research. 1920. v. 1-22 
Monthly. Bloomington, III. $4.00 
Official organ of the Educational Research 
Association. “Almost entirely confined to statis. 
tical studies of administrative and instructional 
—- and full of technical terminology.” 
seful to the administrator or supervisor. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


1910. 
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Journal of Higher Education. 1930. v. 1-2 
Monthly. Columbus, Ohio. $3.00 ¥ 
Devoted to all types of subjects appertaining 

to colleges, such as university administration, 
housing, fraternities. A report is given of vari- 
ous activities of universities. Book reviews and 
magazine article reviews. Published by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. : 

Indexed in Education Index. 


Modern Education and Individual Instruction. 
1928. v. I-3 : 
Monthly. Cleveland, Ohio. $1.00 
Very good, practical journal on individual! in- 
struction. 
Indexed in Education Index. 
National Education Association, Journal. 1913. 
v. I-20 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $2.00 
Articles of interest to educational workers, 
such as reading guidance, child health, research 
in teacher training, kinder, Builders of 
the profession are listed. Notes and announce- 
ments are given. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
National Education Association, Research Bul- 


letin. 1923. v. 1-9 ; 
5 numbers a year. Washington, D. C. $3.00 
This bulletin is issued for. the purpose of 
conducting scientific studies of special interest 
to the members of the teaching profession. Each 
issue aovers ane a accompanied by tables, 
charts, an io b 
Indexed in Educa ion 


New Era, A Review of New Education. 1920. 
v. I-I2 
Monthly. London, England. $2.75 
Interesting presentation of progressive educa- 
tion both a and in the United States. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


North Central Association Quarterly. 


1920. 


v.I 
Quarterly. Kalamazoo, Mich. $3.00 to libra- 
ries. 

Official organ of the North Central Associa- 
tion of colleges ry schools. Con- 
tains all the proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the association, together with additional mate- 
rial related directly to the work of the associa- 
tion. 

; Indexed in Education Index. 
Parents’ Magazine. 1926. v. 1-6 


Monthly. New York. $2.50 
A magazine for parents, dealing with 
lems of child handling and understanding. Popu- 
lar style, illustrated. Formerly called ildren. 
Articles usually brief and distinctly popular in 


style. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Education 
Index. 

Progressive Education. 1924. v. 1-8 
Quarterly. Washington, D.C. $3.00 
_ Organ of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. Original papers on the newer practices in 
education. Special numbers. General articles, 
news of the association, book reviews, notes. 
in Education Index. 


Psychological Abstracts. 1927. v. 1-5 
uarterly. Lancaster, Pa. 


rob- 


00 
Abstracts of ish and foreign periodicals 
and a limited mumber of books in the various 
divisions of . Under the direction of 


the American Psychological Association. 
School and Society. 1915. v. 1-33 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 
_A periodical primarily for teachers, dealing 
with problems in the educational world, dis- 
: educational events, research and statis- 
tics, and giving news and notes of societies and 


Tadened in Readers’ Guide and Education 
Index. 
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School Life. 1915. v. 1-16 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $0.30 
the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 


ial organ o ; : 
tion. Summarizes education in the U. 
frequent notes on foreign education. 
notices. 
Indexed in Readers’ 
Index. 


School Review. 1893. v. 1-39 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $2.50 
Subtitle reads “‘A journal of secondary edu. 
cation.” Contains educational news, discussion 
of educational blems, reviews, and book notes. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Teachers’ College Record. 1900. v. 1-32 
Bi-monthly. New York. $1.50 
Contains articles of general interest to teach- 
ers, colle news, and department rates, and 
alumni activities. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Vocational Guidance Magazine. 1922. v. 1-9 
Monthly. Cambridge, Mass. $2.00 
Organ of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Vocation and employment prob- 
lems are treated. Book reviews are given. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


S. with 
Book 


Guide and Education 


ENGINEERING 


American Chemical Society, Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 1909. v. 1-23 
Monthly. New York. $7-50 
General articles, trade information, price lists, 
advertising, letters from foreign correspondents. 
igi papers on research work in industrial 
chemistry. Book reviews are 
valuable. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Automotive Industries. 1899. v. 1-64 
Weekly. Philadelphia, Pa. $3.00 


“A high-grade journal primarily for engineers, 
and business executives in the automotive and 
allied industries.” Economic phases of the in- 
dustry discussed. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Electrical engineering (American Institute of 
Electrical Engineering). 1887. v. 1-50 

Monthly. New York. $10.00 

Formerly the Journal of the A. I. E. E. 
Technical papers and discussion and temporary 
material not included in the Transactions. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 

Electrical World. 1883. v. 1-97 

Weekly. New York. $5.00 

Covers generation and distribution of elec- 
trical power and electrical machinery. Wel! il- 
lustrated. Useful to the college student. 

lar in style. 

ndexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Electric Journal. 1904. v. 1-28 


Monthly. Pittsburgh, Pa. $2.00 
Editorials, technical articles on all phases of 
electrical engineering. Question box, and useful! 
advertisements for electrical equipment. Pub- 
lished by the Westinghouse Club. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Engineering and Contracting. 10906. 
No. 19-v. 70 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $2.00 
This periodical treats of construction work, 
and its contents are chiefly devoted to articles 
on_methods and casts. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Engineering News-Record. 1874. v. 1-105 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 
on gasiocering | ceoncuttion, equipment, 
nee, legislation, and specific c i 
problems. Useful for contractors and civil en. 


numerous and 


Semi- 


v. 25, 


gineers. Incorporated Engineering News i ; 
Tedexed ia Industriel Arte Intex 


(Continued on page 204) 











The Children’s Librarian and 
the Small Library 


By Georgie 


[- is a most hopeful sign that trained 

service for children is coming to be 
regarded as a necessity in towns and vil- 
lages. The small library was slow to 
accept the challenge of professional serv- 
ice, particularly in the field of work with 
children. 

In the rebuilding programs it has been 
found sometimes that while the old cata- 
log was usable to a limited extent, and 
that reference work with clubs was 
fairly satisfactory, service to children 
was almost always hopelessly inadequate 
and haphazard. From the administrative 
point of view it is one of the first de- 
partments which must be brought into 
proper focus and given due recognition. 

It is difficult for those who have al- 
ways dealt with well ordered libraries 
to realize the state of chaos which usually 
exists in the unregenerate small library. 
The children belong to everyone on the 
staff and to no one. At best they are 
merely tolerated, and since they are so 
much less vociferous in demand than the 
grown-ups, they receive scant attention. 


Deplorable Selection 

Too often the selection of children’s 
books is deplorable. It is a rare book 
Committee, which, on its own initiative 
will spend a proper proportion of the 
book fund on children’s books, and when 
money is spent it is, all too often, in- 
vested in “sets” or other undesirable 
publications. Any attractive books added 
may even be shelved in the adult collec- 
tion to protect them from eager juvenile 
borrowers and to insure their use by 
teachers and other grown-ups! 

These illustrations serve to point to 
the elementary and pioneer conditions 
which await trained children’s workers 
in many of the smaller communities. 
They indicate also the type of worker 
needed to meet these conditions. 

Not infrequently the children’s depart- 
ment must be created thru the knowledge, 


* Librarian, Public Library, Lima, Ohio. 


G. McAfee’ 


the spirit, and the personality of the chil- 
dren’s librarian. It must then be tuned 
in with other departments, and for a 
time, at least, it must be magnified in 
the eyes of the staff and of the public. 
Pleasant, personal service must be ex- 
tended to group after group, until it be- 
comes indispensable and is recognized as 
one of the chief corner stones in the 
whole library structure. 


In the average town of 50,000 or less, 
the children’s librarian has, of necessity, 
an unusual opportunity to work out the 
community problem and her own profes- 
sional salvation. She selects the chil- 
dren’s books, builds the juvenile book 
collection, gives talks on children’s read- 
ing, visits schools, organizes classroom 
collections. She also organizes school 
stations which serve adults as well as 
children, supervises Citizens’ Library 
Committees, works at the main circula- 
tion desk, gives book talks over the radio. 
An aggressive children’s librarian plays 
an important part in building public 
opinion. 

There is little red tape in the smaller 
library. The policies of the institution 
are clearly understood, and are fre- 
quently reviewed in staff meeting, and 
upon each individual rests full responsi- 
bility for successful accomplishment. 


A Pooling of Knowledge 


The interworking of departments is 
very simple. The children’s librarian, 
the reference librarian, and the cataloger 
can pool their knowledge and experience. 
The children’s librarian gives practical 
suggestions on subject headings and clas- 
sification of juvenile books. The refer- 
ence librarian helps with lists for older 
boys and girls and gives occasional aid 
in the children’s room. 

The smaller library offers to the chil- 
dren’s librarian freedom for development, 
variety of experience, and a full measure 
of hard work. It gives her the oppor- 
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A SIMPLE CHRISTMAS BOOK DISPLAY 
Free Public Library, Council Bluff, Iowa 


tunity to learn to handle people, to ex- 
press her own individuality, to learn to 
meet the day’s work with increasing ini- 
tiative. The small library can develop 
no faster than the ability of its workers. 

It is the library schools which carry 
the real responsibility for successful li- 
brary programs, for it is they who must 
make the final decisions and “pick the 
winners.” 

We want to ask library school direc- 
tors to call the attention of graduates to 
the opportunities in smaller communities. 
The small library looks a bit dull and old- 
fashioned at a distance, and without di- 
rection, inexperienced eyes may not 
always see over it the rainbow of 
promise. 

We want only the best. We do not 
demand experience so much as a certain 
aptitude for social contacts, an ability 
for getting harmonious response from 
others, the temperament which sees ad- 
venture in every day and rides to meet it. 
Give us the library school firsts, not its 
seconds or thirds, and we will make the 
history of service to children in smaller 
communities fairer reading in the next 
decade. 


Periodicals for College 
Libraries 


(Continued from page 202) 
General Electric Review. 1903. v. 1-34 
Monthly. New York. $2.00 
Organ of the General Electric Company 
General articles on various phases of electrica! 
a, and Library section which refers 
to the more important articles and books of 
interest to the industry. Extensive advertising 
of electrical —— ment. 
Indexed in ndustrial Arts Index. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Engineering 
Abstracts. 1919. New series v. 1-45 
Quarterly. London, England. $5.00 
Treats of engineering abstracts from current 
periodical literature of engineering and applied 
science, published outside the United Kingdom 
Journal of Engineering Education. 1910. v. 1-21 
Monthly. Lancaster, Pa. $3.00 
Oficial journal of the iety for the Pro 
motion of Engineering Education. A _  non- 
technical magazine including articles and reports 
of methods and teaching engineering in schools 
and colleges. Book reviews. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Mechanical Engineering. 1906. v. 1-53 
Monthly. New York. $5.00 
ial oe of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Special departments are 
survey of engineering progress, engineering and 
industrial standardization, book reviews, and 
mechanical section of Engineering Index. 
Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 
Power. 1880. v. 1-73 


Weekly. New York. $3.00 


Treats of the eration of power by steam, 
water, oil, gas. eration of power plants, and 
maintenance of pment. 

Ind in Industrial Arts Index. 


(To be Continued in a Later Issue) 
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Classroom Libraries 


By Grace I. Dick’ 


N elementary schools which are not equipped with school libraries the classroom 


libraries have been of real service. 


This little library is housed in each class- 


room, the children showing individual tastes in as this corner attractive and 
suitable for genuine enjoyment in reading. 

Many different’ titles are selected from various fields of knowledge in the 
light of their adaptation to the interests and capacities of children according to 


their grade levels. 


Real effort is given to: secure.the best in literature which 


appeals to children. Thus it is hoped that a real zest for reading and an appre- 
ciation for books and their use will be instilled in the child’s early life. 

The following list of books used for classroom libraries in the primary grades 
at Pasadena may prove helpful in establishing similar-collections : 


Author 


Amend 
Banta 
Brooke 
Brooke 
Cady 
Caldecott 
Deihl 
Dootson 
Gag 
Grover 
Grover 
Hader 
Holt 
Ivimey 


Ketchum 
Krakemsides 
Lucas 
Mother Goose 
Nicholson 
Potter 
Potter 
Power 

arg 
Serl 


Ayer 


Bowman 
Brooke 
Brooke 
Caldecott 
Caldecott 
Deihl 


First. Grade 


1A 
Title 


sony jungle jingles 
rownie rimer 
Johnny Crow’s garden 

Ring o’ roses 

Animal alphabet 

Hey diddle diddle picture book 

Teddy bear that prowled at night 

Riddle book for silent reading 

Millions of cats 

Kittens and cats 

Sunbonnet babies in Mother Goose Land 
What’ll you do when you grow up 
Story a day book 

Complete version of ye three blind mice 
Joyland 

Land of Play 

Careless chicken 

Cat book 

Mother Goose in silhouettes 

Clever Bill 
Story of a fierce bad rabbit 
Story of Miss Moppet 
Jingles 

Wonder zoo 

Johnny and Jenny rabbit 


1B 


Aeroplanes & automobiles 
Easy book 
Baby animals 


Happy all day through 

Golden goose book 

Tailor and the crow 

Collection of pictures and songs 
Second collection of pictures and songs 
Little dog that would not wag his tail 
Domestic animals 


4Librarian, Pasadena City Schools Library, Pasadena, California. 


Department, Pasadena. 


Publisher . 


Volland 
Flanagan 
Warne 
Warne 
Houghton 
Warne 
Gabriel 
Rand 
Coward McCann 
Houghton 
Rand 
Longmans 
Macmillan 
Warne 
McLoughlin 
Ginn 

Warne 
Harper 
Houghton 
Doubleday 
Warne 
Warne 
Harr Wagner 
Greenberg 
Amer. Book 


Platt 
Macmillan 


Dean’s Rag. Bk. 


London 
Volland 
Warne 
Warne 
Warne 
Warne 
Gabriel] 
Platt 


Co. 
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Author 


Fyleman 
Garnett 
Hardy 
Kilbourne 


Muter 


Ripley 
Smith 
Smith 


Woodruff 


Adelborg 
Aldredge 
Bass 
Bianco 
Brooks 
Chadwick 
Eager 
Elkin 
Garis 
Heath 
Laing 
Laing 
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Title 


Katy Kruse dolly book 

Muffin shop 

Little book 

Baby elephant and the zoo man 
Millicent mouse and her wee house 
Mother let me do it 

Oh, such fun 

Old woman who rode on a broom 
Our animal friends, 

Raggedy animal book 

Chicken world 

In the land of make-believe 
Trains and ships 

Dickey Byrd 


Second Grade 


Clean Peter 

Wags and Woofie 

Stories of plant life 

Little wooden doll 

Stories of the red children 
Puss in boots, Reynard the Fox 
Tommy Tiptoe 

Little people 

Uncle Wiggily book 
Hygienic pig 

Busy folk 

Lend a hand 


BOOKS ARE TO READ, BOOKS ARE TO ENJOY 


Publisher 


Doubleday 
Rand 
Wheeler 
Penn 
Warne 
Volland 
Gabriel 
Dutton 
Platt 
Rand 
Putnam 
Holt 
Platt 
Bradley 


Longmans 
Ginn 
Heath 
Macmillan 


Educ. Pub. Co. 
Educ. Pub. Co. 


Knopf 

McKay 
Appleton 
Beckley-Cardy 
Sanborn 
Sanborn 





Price 


2.00 
1.25 
24 
“42 
1.00 


4o 


1.50 
1.00 


3.00 


O4 
.70 
1.00 
75 
00 
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Author 


Lynch 
Meldrum 
Orton 
Orton 
Pittala 
Read 

Read 

Read 

Read 
Smith, B. 
Smith, L. R. 
Weimer 
Wiley 
Wiley 
Wiley 
Williamson 
Winfrey 


Aesopus 
Arnett 
Bailey 
Bigham 
Bigham 
Brown 
Burgess 
Clark 
Clark 
Cooke 


CHRISTMAS CAN’T BE FAR AWAY 


Title 


Magic clothes-pins 

Dame Wiggins of Lee 
Prancing Pat 

Summer at Cloverfield farm 
I want a book 

An airplane ride 

An engine’s story 
Grandfather’s farm 

Story about boats 

Circus and all about it 
Tale of Bunny Cotton-tail 
Chats in the zoo 

Lodrix 

Mewanee 

Rago and Goni 

Monkey tale 

Pussy Purr-Mew 


Third Grade 


Aesop for children 

Brother bears 

Boys and girls of colonial days 
Bad little rabbit and other stories 
Fanciful flower tales 

Stories of woods and fields 
Adventures of Reddy Fox 

Crack in the dish 

Stories of Belle River 

At the zoo 


Houghton 
Macmillan 
Stokes 
Stokes 
Harper 
Scribner 
Scribner 
Scribner 
Scribner 
Stokes 
Whitman 
Rand 
Appleton 
Silver 
Appleton 
Doubleday 
Bradley 


Rand 
Beckley-Cardy 
Flanagan 
Little 

Little 


Globe School. Bk. Co. 


Little 

Little 

Lyons & Carnahan 
Nelson 


Price 


1.75 
1.00 
1.25 
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Author 


Curtis 
Dupprian 
Dussauze 
Ellingwood 
Hilkene 
Hungerford 
neg 

ent 
Meyer 
Monvel 
Nida 
Olmstead 
Robinson 
Sherman 
Sindelar 
Smith 
Smith 
Taylor 
Thorne-Thomsen 
Yule 


Bartlett 
Brown 
Burgess 
Chaffee 
Chaffee 
Chaffee 
Coatsworth 
Coolidge 
Curtis 
Davidson 
Daudet 
Ghosh 
Grimm 
Hawkes 
Holling 
Hurlbert 
Hurlbutt 
Kellock 
Kent 
Kovalsky 
Lamprey 
McDonald 
Millar 
Mirick 
Murphy 
Potter 
Schwartz 
Schwartz 
Snell 
Speed 


Andersen 
Bailey 
Barbour 
Bass 
Chaffee 
Chaffee 
Chutter 
Coe 
Coffman 
Cooper 
Dombrowski 
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Title 


Stories in trees 
Lullaby land 
Little Jack Rabbit 


Cubby Bear 

Willie Fox’s dairy 
Dandie 

Book of fairy tale bears 


Little Black Eyes 

In the greenwood 
Susanna’s auction 

Little White Chief 

Ned and Nan in Holland 
Three kittens in a boat 


a a of moonlight 

ather Thrift and his animal friends 
Circus cotton-tails 

Cotton tales in toyland 

Two Indian children of long ago 
East o’ the sun and west o’ the moon 
In kimona land 


Fourth Grade 


Animals at home 

hen the world was poune 
Adventures of Uncle Billy Possum 
Chinook 
Trail and tree tops 
Fuzzy Wuzz 
Cat and the Captain 
Little Ugly Face 
Lan we celebrate our holidays 
Nibbles and Bobtail 
Pope’s mule 
Wonders ot the jungle, Book 1 
Fairy tales 
Pep, story of a brave dog 
Rocky Billy 
Forest neighbors 
Little Heiskell 
Down in the grass 
Puppy dog’s tales 
Flying horse 
Long ago oe 
Marta in Holland 
Dreamland Express 
Home life around the world 
Peter’s wonderful adventure 
Sally Gabble and the fairies 
Grasshopper Green’s garden 
Five little strangers 
Little White Fox 
Billy and Jane, Book 1 


Fifth Grade 


Fairy tales 

Untold history stories 
Giles of the Mayflower 
Stories of pioneer life 
Brownie 


Adventures of Twinkly Eyes 
Art-literature readers, Book 4 
Heroes of everyday life 

New world settlement 

With the circus 

Boga the elephant 


Publisher 


Lyons & Carnahan 
Mc hlin Bros. 
Macmillan 

Ginn 

Ginn 

Rand 

Houghton 
Macmillan 

Little 

Macmillan 
Flanagan 

Row 

Warne 

Little 
Beckley-Cardy 
Grosset 

Grosset 
Beckley-Cardy 
Row 

Rand 


Amer. Book 
World Book Co. 
Little 

Bradley 

Bradley 

Bradle 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Little 

Macmillan 
Heath 

Winston 
Bradley 
Macmillan 

Row 

Dutton 

Coward McCann 
Macmillan 
Bradley 

Little 

Little 
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HIS month we introduce a new de- 

partment in the Witson BULLETIN. 
It is called “Short Cuts,” and we are in- 
debted to W. F. Purnell, librarian of 
the Sacramento City Free Library for 
the initial suggestion. In sending us a 
splendid group of photographs of “time 
and money savers” in use at the Sacra- 
mento Library, Mr. Purnell writes: 


“We are not interested so much in the re- 
ward as we are in distributing knowledge 
that has accomplished results for our library. 
We have little over 50c per capita in our bud- 
get and it is necessary to save time, av. 
and salaries by introducing as many self-help 
accessories as possible. In common with many 
other libraries our appropriation for 1932 will 
be smaller than it was for 1931, while patron- 
age, particularly in the reference room, will 
be larger. Every unnecessary footstep is an 
economic waste. Where we can save time 
we can save money. 

“T think that if you would invite sugges- 
tions and start a ‘Short Cut’ column, you 
would do much good. I should be pleased to 
know of the short cuts of other libraries.” 


The suggestion appeals to us so much 
that we are acting on it immediately, 
beginning largely with the photographs 
from Sacramento. This department 
should prove one of the most helpful in 
our magazine. We invite all librarians 
—school, public, or special—to send us 
photographs and brief descriptive notes 
of the short cuts they have intro- 
duced and found valuable. Photo- 
graphs, incidentally, will be paid for at 
the usual rate—a dollar each—and will 
be eligible for one of the grand prizes 
for photographs ($25) to be awarded 
by the Witson BULLETIN next June. 
If you cannot send photographs (or 
drawings), send us, in any case, the de- 
scriptive note alone. The phrase 
“Short Cuts” will be interpreted in the 
broadest sense, so that any simple li- 
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brary practice or device, help or self- 
help, that increases the efficiency of the 
library staff, or attracts patrons, or 
stimulates their interest, or instructs 
them how to make better use of the li- 
brary, etc., etc., may appear under that 
heading. Here is a genuine opportunity 
for librarians to engage in and profit 
from the best type of cooperative effort. 


The first comment to reach us on our 
School Libraries Number last month is 
a decidedly nice one. “Your November 
BULLETIN arrived this morning,” writes 
Elvera L. Bianchi, librarian of the Junior 
High School, Norwood, Mass., “and | 
have just finished reading it. I feel that 
I must express my appreciation for the 
wealth of ideas which it contains. It is 
the most practical and helpful group of 
articles I have ever read. The Round 
Table articles are especially valuable. 
Every school librarian on your mailing 
list should feel deeply indebted to you. 
Personally, I wish to thank you most 
sincerely for this and other issues.” 

We'd hate to have anybody feel in- 
debted to us, Miss Bianchi. That’s such 
an uncomfortable emotion. Can’t you 
just be friendly? You see, that gives us 
an opportunity to reciprocate. 


Another school librarian—Margaret G. 
Mason, Hazleton Senior High School, 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania—writes: “As a 
school librarian who has been greatly 
bothered about the ‘missing book’ prob- 
lem, I wish to express my appreciation 
of and interest in Mrs. Siebens’ article 
in the November Buttetin. Also the 
article on discipline by Miss Dewire. 
Our library, of which I am the full time 
librarian with a staff of twenty students, 
seems to work a combination of the sug- 
gestions given in the above articles. With 
an increasing student population of 
twelve hundred we lost only twenty-five 
books by theft last year as compared 
with forty-seven in the previous year. 
We have over 1700 books and are con- 
stantly increasing our supply. I feel 
very sure that many other school libra- 
rians besides myself will be keenly inter- 
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ested in as many articles as you can pos- 
sibly squeeze into the BULLETIN on this 
subject. Goodness knows, we all need 
the suggestions and aid of the other 
fellow. The Witson BULLETIN is get- 
ting better every month.” 


No librarian, we are sure, will fail to 
read the timely leading article this 
month on “The Public Library and the 
Depression,”—the result of an emer- 
gency meeting of a selected group of 
prominent librarians at Forest Hills. We 
are not sure as the committee that the 
conception of the library as a luxury 
has vanished from the contemporary 
mind. When community appropriations 
are being cut, and practically all of them 
are undergoing deflation, the quick 
thought of the town fathers is likely 
to be: Let’s operate on the library first. 
The library has the opportunity, in the 
ways indicated by the article, to con- 
vince the community that it is a more 
vital influence, a more indispensable 
asset, during a period of economic 
stress than at any other time. 


Two sentences from Mr. Borden’s 
provocative, if brief, paper on “Factors 
Affecting Modern Libraries,” also in 
this issue, deserve to be quoted at this 
point. “Assuming that sooner or later 
the American people will refuse to go 
thru a period of starvation every seven 
years or so and discover one remedy 
in the four day work week, what are 
the people going to do with this great 
increase of leisure?... From an evolu- 
tionary standpoint increase of leisure 
will not take on significance until it is 
used to raise the general level of intelli- 
gence.” That is something worth think- 
ing about for the future. 


On December 10, in honor of the 80th 
birthday of Dr. Melvil Dewey, the Quest 
Society of Florida will celebrate the oc- 
casion by simple ceremonies of greeting 
and good wishes to Dr. Dewey at Lake 
Placid, Florida. “More than fifty years 
have gone by,” reads the announcement, 
“since Dr. Dewey attacked the stupend- 
ous task of classifying all surviving 
printed human knowledge, and provided 
an elastic system that would locate the 
shelf for all future additions and permit 
indefinite expansion of any classification.” 


The following invitation is extended 
to all librarians: “We invite you to par- 
ticipate in person; or if it is impossible 
to be in Florida at that time, we hope 
you will feel prompted to send us now 
an appropriate letter. If it is written on 
paper 8% x11 inches with a two-inch 
margin to the left and mailed flat, it will 
be bound in a permanent volume worthy 
of the occasion.” 

Address: The Quest Society of 
Florida, Lake Wales, Florida. 


In ordering 500 copies of our attrac- 
tive reprint of “Outstanding Novels of 
the 20th Century,” the annotated list of 
100 books which appeared in the Sep- 
tember BuL.etin, a librarian writes: 
“May I ask why in such a list you depart 
from your always consistent library usage 
of no capitals in the titles. Author caps 
are all right, but in all our lists, in all 
catalogs, in all your own very valuable 
catalogs you use no caps in the titles and 
I wish this new list might conform with 
library usage.” 

The truth is that the Editor of the 
Witson Buttetin is an old Tory who 
has never been persuaded of the advis- 
ability of adopting a formal library style 
in these pages. The BuLLETIN, therefore, 
wanders from that path of stylistic grace 
so undeviatingly pursued by the other 
publications of The Wilson Company. 
You may often find the Editor, in the 
small hours of the night, scribbling CAPS 
CAPS CAPS ad infinitum on the neat 
manuscripts of conscientious librarians. 
If, however, the readers of the BULLETIN 
can convince him of the iniquity of his 
technique, he will persist no more in of- 
fending the well-trained catalogers of the 
land. In the present issue, unable to 
make up his mind whether to sit with 
literature or librarianship, he has fallen 
shamelessly between both stools. Next 
month he will try to be more compan- 
ionable with that invidious hobgoblin— 
consistency. 


The Macmillan Company has issued 
the Cambridge History of English Liter- 
ature (14 volumes) and the Cambridge 
History of American Literature (4 vol- 
umes) at the reduced price of four 
dollars per volume. These two series 
were previously issued by G. P. Putnam’s 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE ONLY ACCREDITED COLLEGE FOR INDIANS 
Bacone College, Bacone, Oklahoma 


Sons. The Cambridge History of English 
Literature, edited by Sir A. W. Ward 
and A. R. Waller, has long been a 
standard work of reference on English 
literature. Each chapter is the work of 
an acknowledged expert in the field. The 
Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture, following the same plan as the older 
series, is under the editorship of W. P. 
Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, 
and Carl Van Doren. 


Bacone College, Bacone, Oklahoma, 
whose library is pictured on this page, 
is described by the librarian, Edith W. 
Holliday, as “the only accredited college 
for Indians in the United States.” While 
only Junior College work is given, the 
state requirements for the two years are 
fully met. The institution is entirely 
independent of government help, and is 
governed by the mission boards of a large 
denomination. “As is so often the case,” 
writes Miss Holliday, “the library has 
until recently been in the background, 
but its growth in the last two or three 
years under the former librarian has 
been nothing less than marvelous. The 
Readers’ Guide has recently been ac- 
quired, and we are building up a maga- 
zine file to make it valuable. You can 


imagine what the WiLson BULLETIN 
means to us down here in Oklahoma. 
This library, with one librarian and three 
student assistants, serves a community 
of about 300 students from the first 
grade to Junior College, about 25 teach- 
ers and helpers, and seven families on 
the campus. The library room is large, 
well lighted and ventilated, in a modern 
building. Our supply of books (7000) 
is almost entirely donated by interested 
friends. The student body, with a few 
exceptions, is altogether Indian, repre- 
senting forty ‘tribes from as far as New 
York, Montana, and even Alaska, but 
by far the greater number from the five 
civilized tribes located in eastern Okla- 
homa. The work with these young 
people is exceedingly worthwhile and 
interesting, and they are so quiet and 
orderly in the library that discipline is 
almost negligible. As to reading, their 
choice of fiction is much the same as 
among white children, but those under 
twelve select very generally fairy tales, 
legends, and animal stories, almost never 
those that deal with boys and girls in 
ordinary life. As would be expected, we 
have a valuable collection of books on 
Indians and their life and these are ex- 
ceedingly popular.” 
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The Los Angeles Public Library uti- 
lizes free space in the street cars for 
publicity. Last year 3000 copies of a 
card were installed displaying a view of 
the library with the slogan, printed in 
yellow and black, “The House of a Mil- 
lion Books.” 


The Century of Progress International 
Exposition in Chicago in 1933 is de- 
scribed by its sponsors as primarily a 
major endeavor in adult education, in- 
tended to stimulate intellectual curiosity, 
to promote by graphic depiction an un- 
derstanding of the developments of the 
modern era. Recognizing, however, that 
“the public library is the chief and most 
effective agency of adult education,” and 
that “permanence of enlightenment rests 
upon the foundation of books,” the man- 
agement of the Exposition has, even at 
this early date, arranged for publication 
of a series of about twenty books to sell 
for a dollar a copy, each book to be an 
authoritative and authentic summary of 
some phase of the advance of science and 
invention during the past century. Major- 
General Squier will have a book on com- 
munication, for instance, discussing tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio, and like means; 
Dr. R. H. Baker will prepare a volume 
on astronomy; L. V. Redman of the 
Bakelite Corporation, one on chemistry ; 
Dr. H. H. Newman will write on Evolu- 
tion Yesterday and Today; C. F. Ketter- 
ing of General Motors will discuss auto- 
motive engineering. The first book of 
the series, just published, is The Queen 
of the Sciences, by Dr. E. T. Bell, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the California 
Institute of Technology, presenting a 
popular summary of mathematical ad- 
vance. The publisher of the Century of 
Progress Series is the Williams & Wil- 
kins Company of Baltimore. 


An interesting and instructive booklet 
on Hospital Library Service, by Rose 
O’Connor, has been published by the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Public Library, which 
was the pioneer in establishing library 
service to general hospitals. 


At Tintagel, England, where King 
Arthur is said to have been born, exists 
an Order entitled The Fellowship of the 
Knights of the Round Table of King 
Arthur, the members of which pledge 
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themselves to keep the ideals of King 
Arthur before them as a standard for 
their daily life. The Fellowship is now 
erecting a new building in Tintagel as 
a central meeting-place. This structure 
is unique in design, since every part is 
intended to symbolize some aspect of the 
Arthurian ideal of chivalry. The Round 
Table will be made of solid oak and 
will be a copy of the Table of King 
Arthur. It will have thirteen segments 
in accordance with the traditional con- 
nection between that Table and the Table 
of the Passion. The names of the knights 
will be carved upon it in letters of gold. 
The most extensive private library of 
books on King Arthur in existence, in- 
cluding a collection of pictures, prints, 
and manuscripts, will be housed within 
the Hall. The building will be “a 
and opened in 1932. 


The Oregon State Library has pre- 
pared an extensive mimeographed list, 
classified by grades, of “Children’s 
Books Costing a Dollar or Less.” 


A valuable little South American liter- 
ary periodical that comes to hand is La 
Vida Litteraria, published in Buenos 
Aires. Among the contents of the Sep- 
tember number are the translation of an 
essay on Realism and Spirituality by 
Franz Werfel and a serial study of 
W. H. Hudson. We glean from its pages 
a pert epigram on Aldous Huxley by a 
former classmate at Oxford: “He was 
in those days what he still is: an under- 
graduate of great promise.” If our 
Spanish were a little better than it hap- 
pens to be, we might be able to tell you 
whether the person responsible for that 
remark is or is not Philip Guedalla. 


Some recent correspondence with 
The Personal Library Club, 30 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has brought 
to our attention the unusual function of 
this business organization, which exists 
in order to install libraries in universi- 
ties, churches, Sunday schools, hospitals, 
and other institutions. The Personal Li- 
brary Club conducts a campaign among 
the members, friends, or alumni of the 
institution for contributions for the pur- 
chase of the books wanted. When checks 
are received, the donor’s name, with 
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that of the institution, is stamped on the 
front cover of each book that his gift 
has purchased. The Personal Library 
Club works in cooperation with a Library 
Committee appointed by the institution, 
and each donor receives a “Certificate 
of Appreciation” signed by the Commit- 
tee and listing the titles of books that 
bear his name. No expense is entailed 
by the institution; all books are fur- 
nished at the selling price, the difference 
between the cost of the books and the 
selling price providing the operating mar- 
gin and profit of the firm. The library 
at Valparaiso University, Indiana, re- 
cently depleted by fire, is at present being 
installed by The Personal Library Club. 
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The library has grown to the estate 
(still small) of a well-balanced collection 
of 2100 books. It is, in fact, the heart 
of the school and its popularity and in- 
terest is maintained to no small degree 
by the 15 pupil members of the Volun- 
teer Library Staff. Pauline A. Young 
is the librarian. 


The demand for sets of Godey’s La ly’s 
Book, according to Ruth E. Finley, has 
increased enormously since 1929 when 
she began work on her story of Godey’s 
famous lady editor, Sarah Josepha Hale, 
the first lady editor in this country. 
Incidental to her research of Godey’s 
famous books, Mrs. Finley found that 





A WELL-EQUIPPED NEGRO HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Howard High School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Pictured on this page is the Stevens 
Memorial Library of the Howard Senior- 
Junior high school, a school whose story 
goes back to the days of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. It serves a student body of 788 
pupils from Wilmington (Delaware) and 
the immediate vicinity. It has been a full- 
time library with a trained librarian for 
only two years; its history began in 1925 
when Dr. Henry Clay Stevens, a member 
of the Wilmington Board of Education 
and a pioneer Negro physician in the 
town presented the greater part of his 
personal library to the school, whose li- 
brary resources then consisted of the 11th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
and Johnson’s Cyclopedia (c1897) ! 


the Forty-second Street Library in New 
York City, which hasn’t even a complete 
set, considers them so valuable that no- 
body at all is allowed to use the volumes 
without the supervision of a library 
assistant. Then, there is the Brooklyn 
Branch at Montague Street which is very 
proud of a complete set, including the 
rare and valuable 1830, Volume I, said 
to be the only copy in a public library in 
this country. 


The John Day Company has taken 
over, from the Association Press, the 
publication of Larry; Thoughts of 
Youth, which was recommended in our 
Standard Catalog Monthly for Novem- 
ber. 
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A “BOOK CONSCIOUS” THIRD GRADE, RATON, NEW MEXICO 


The picture on this page shows the 
library corner of one of the third grades 
in Raton, New Mexico. Altho the pupils 
are very young they know their alphabet 
and understand what a library means. 
They have a story hour and wait hope- 
fully for it to come. Talks have been 
given on the care of books; library citi- 
zenship ; how to find words in a diction- 
ary ; how to use the Readers’ Guide, atlas, 
encyclopedia, and fairy tale index. The 
children go home and tell Mother and 
Father all about the “liberry” and how 
to use it. 

On the day this picture was taken new 
books arrived and the interest was so 
great that pages were turned and stories 
read while the “Picture Man” was work- 
ing. Ruth Morrison is the Raton School 
Librarian. 


Down in Trinidad there is a colored 
taxi driver called Friday who says he is 
a direct descendant of Robinson Crusoe’s 
man Friday, according to Hugh D. 
Marshall, Manager of the Queen’s Park 
Hotel, Port-of- -Spain, Trinidad. 

“Selkirk, the real Robinson Crusoe,’ 
says Mr. Marshall, “actually was 
marooned on the island of Tobago, near 


Trinidad and not, as some claim, on the 
island of Juan Fernandez in the Pacific 
Ocean.” 


At a recent reception in his honor 
given by the American Irish Historical 
Society, Professor John Gerig of Colum- 
bia University lamented that the Celtic 
languages and cultures, along with those 
of all other minor nationalities, are 
gradually fading away. Welsh, which 
counted some 600,000 speakers thirty 
years ago, is rapidly yielding ground to 
English. The speakers of Scottish 
Gaelic have dwindled from 250,000 in 
the nineties to 50,000 or less today. 
Cornish has been extinct for more than 
a century. Manx, which still boasted of 
10,000 speakers at the beginning of this 
century, can hardly claim 1000 now of 
the 50,000 inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man. Breton has declined from nearly 
2,000,000 speakers to less than 1,000,000 
in the course of half a century. “The 
Irish alone,” concludes Dr. Gerig, “are 
offering a valiant stand against the 
steady pressure of English, but they need 
immediate help if progress is to be 
made.” 

(Continued on page 319) 
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leasant libe this month 
rom High-School Libraries 
Bulletin No. 57, the work of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, University of Illinois. This 
booklet, which all high school librarians will 
find extremely valuable, is published at 30 
cents by the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Its recommendations are explicit: 


“Cataloging. Until the library can be cata- 
loged by a trained librarian, the library should 
use the following as a checklist: Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, edited 
by Zaidee Brown; New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1928, priced on application. The 
Standard Catalog is in two parts. Part 1 
consists of ‘a good selection of books for 
high-school libraries arranged under subjects. 
The Dewey decimal classification number is 
indicated for each subject, or group of books. 
The Standard Catalog can be used as a check- 
list of the library in this manner: 


“If in the library there is a book listed in 
the Standard Catalog, place a check mark, 
i.e. \/, Opposite each entry of this book in 
the Standard Catalog, and label the book with 
the classification number assigned to the book. 


“Book Selection. Part 1 of the Standard 
Catalog will also prove suggestive in select- 
ing and buying new books for the library. 

“Classification of Books in the Library not 
Listed in the Standard Catalog. If it is de- 
sirable to keep in the library books not listed 
in the Standard Catalog, the following book 
will aid in classifying these books: School 
Library Management by Martha Wilson, 
(H. W. Wilson Company, $1.25). 

“Accessioning. School . Library Manage- 
ment gives full directions for the purchase 
and preparation of the accession book. 


“Mechanical Preparation of Books for the 
Shelves. School Library Management con- 
tains excellent directions for various proces- 
ses necessary in the preparation of books for 
the shelves. 

The results of this investigation of high 
school libraries in Illinois have just been 
published, but progressive school librarians in 
every part of the country will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the High School Catalog 
and School Library Management are basic 
works for the organization and maintenance 
of the library. 

In the public library field the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries, an ambitious 
undertaking now nearing completion, has 
proven equally indispensable. 


WE take the 
of quoting 
in Illinois, bein 
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1931 SUPPLEMENTS 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


The 1931 Supplements to the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries are under way 
and will be ready for distribution in Decem- 
ber. Five supplements will be included: 
Biography, Fine Arts, History and travel, 
Science and useful arts, and the Social 
sciences. 

It may be of interest to know what titles 
received the highest votes from collaborating 
librarians. The following short list shows 
for four of the supplements the books which 
received the highest votes. 


BIoGRAPHY 
Ganpu1, M. K. Mahatma Gandhi; his own 
story 
James W. Lone cowboy: my life story 
RrneEHwART, Mrs. M. R. My story 
STEFFENS, L. Autobiography 


Fine Arts 
CRAVEN, T. Men of art 
Howarp, J. T. Our American music; three 
hundred years of it 
Over, E. W. Landscaping the small home 
Taytor, H. H. Knowing, collecting, and re- 
storing early American furniture 


History AND TRAVEL 
Beats, C. Mexican maze 
Dosre, J. F. Coronado’s children 
MapartaGa, S. ve. Spain 
PERSHING, J. J. My experiences in the world 
war 
Verritt, A. H. Cuba of today 
Waite, W. C. These Russians 


SocraL ScIeNcES 
Ery, R. T. Hard times 
MarsHak, I. I. New Russia’s 
M. Ilin, pseud. 
TxHomas, N. M. America’s way out 
Wemeprince, Mrs. E. H. R. Life among the 
lowbrows 


primer, by 


COLLEGE DEBATING: 1931-1932 


Debate leaders in colleges and universities 
are somewhat later in their choice of sub- 
jects for debate than those of high schools. 
Now that they have been chosen, the sub- 
jects for college debating reflect the present 
economic situation very much as do those 
for the high schools. While the emphasis 
in high school debating this year is strongly 
on unemployment insurance, the higher insti- 
tutions of learning are more concerned with 




















A STITCH IN TIME 


Every month 30,000 copies of the Wuson BuLietTin For Liprarians are fed to this 
machine, which performs the wire-stitching operation at the rate of 2000 copies an 
hour. This picture was taken in the bindery of The H. W. Wilson Company plant. 
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the opposite angle of the situation—the un- 
derlying economic conditions that lead to 
unemployment. 


Pi Kappa Delta, a leading college debating 
fraternity, has taken for its first choice of 
debating topics this year 
1. The Federal Government should enact 

legislation embodying the essential feat- 
ures of the Stuart Chase plan for the 
stabilization of business. (A simplified 
form of the question is: 

The Federal Government should enact 
laws providing for centralized control 
of industry.) 

This question has been chosen also by 
the Midwest Debate Conference, the Illinois 
Intercollegiate League and the Missouri Val- 
ley Debate League. 

The Michigan Collegiate Debating League 
has chosen for its men’s debates 
2. A substitute for the present capitalistic 

system should be established in the 
United States. (The same question, 
perhaps differently worded is being 
used by the Ohio universities) 

Pi Kappa Delta’s second and third choices 
were 


3. Recognition of Russia (Also chosen by 
the Indiana Intercollegiate Debating 
League (Men’s teams) 

4. Cancellation of all inter-governmental war 
debts, including reparations. (Also 
chosen by the Midwest Debate Confer- 
ence (women), the Illinois Intercollegi- 
ate League, and the Michigan Collegiate 
Debating League (women). 


While this does not by any means exhaust 
the list of questions for college debates— 
lack of space forbids the inclusion of others— 
these four questions will very likely be used 
by the majority of colleges participating in 
debate this year. 

To supply the demand for material on 
questions 1 and 2 The Wilson Company is 
publishing new volumes in The Reference 
Shelf to be ready soon. These and 
other material available on the four questions 
are listed as follows: 


Question 1 
Planning for Economic’ Stability. James G. 
Heleien. (Reference Shelf) g0c. Ready 


December 1. 
Briefs, bibliography and selected articles 
arran, under the following divisions: 


Foundation articles; In favor of an economic 
planning board; Against an economic plan- 
ning board; Some other plans; European ex- 
periences; War Industries Board. 


Question 2 
Capitalism on Trial. Julia E. Johnsen. (Ref- 
erence Shelf) goc. Ready December 1. 
Capitalism is being critically examined at 
the present time; first in the light of its own 
ills, depression, unemployment, etc.; and 
secondly, in contrast to other systems such as 
socialism, communism, etc. which are increas- 


ingly challenging the fundamental basis of 
the capitalistic system. The various views are 
summed up in this volume. Briefs and bib- 
liography are included. 


Question 3 
Recognition of Russia. Buehler, Maxwell & 


flaum. (Handbook Series) $2.40. Just 
cee Brings the subject right down to 
te. 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1930-1931. $2.25. 
Contains debate on this subject, with 
briefs and bibliography. 

Recognition of Soviet Russia. (Reference 

elf) 90c. 1925. 
Question 4 

Interallied Debts and the Revision of the 
Debt Settlement. Gerould & Turnbull. 
(Handbook Series) $2.40. 1926. 

University Debaters’ Annual: 1930-1931. $2.25. 
Contains a debate on “The Young plan 
for the settlement of the reparations 
problem,” with briefs and bibliography. 

University Debaters’ Annual: 1929-1930. $2.25. 
Contains a debate on “Foreign debts and 
the tariff,’ with briefs and bibliography. 

*“** 

Too other volumes in the Reference Shelf 
that have just been published are: 

Chain Stores. Daniel Bloomfield. goc. 

World Court. H. M. Muller. goc. 

For material on Compulsory Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and other debate questions 
ask for a copy of our “Questions for Debate: 
1931-1932.” 


CUMULATED INDEX VOLUMES 


The second annual volume of The Ari 
Index made its appearance the 24th of 
October. This covers the indexing of 132 
periodicals for October 1930—September 1931 
inclusive. It fills 573 pages and is bound in 
dark blue buckram. 

In another two weeks the press work will 
be completed on the 3%-year volume of the 
International Index to Periodicals, covering 
1928—June 1932 inclusive. It will be a buck- 
ram bound volume of 2266 pages, and will 
be delivered to subscribers early in December. 


NEW EDITION 


Publicity for Public Libraries, by Gilbert 
O. Ward, is out of print and the author will 
soon be at work on a new edition. Criticisms 
of the book and suggestions for its improve- 
ment will be welcome. Please address them 
to Mr. Ward, at the Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CORRECTION 


Possessors of the University Debaters’ An- 
nual: 1930-1931 are informed of an error 
occurring on page 30, lines 13 and 14. The 
word “tired” should be changed to “proud” 
in both cases. The phrase should read “proud 
of having the German history, proud of being 
German. . .” 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Work on Part 3 of the Essay and General 
Literature Index is now completed. This 
section will be published January 1932. Most 
of the books included in this volume were 
published between 1922 and 1925. This com- 
plements Part 2 of the Index, which con- 
tains books published from 1926 on. A large 
number of the more important current books 
suggested to us by various librarians are also 
included and most of these have already been 
listed in the Butietin. Following is a list 
of a few additional current titles not already 
listed which are included in Part 3. 
Barnes, Mrs. M. F. Renaissance vistas. 1930 
Payson 

Bettoc, H. Essays of a Catholic. 1931 Mac- 
millan 

Broce, J. H. Millionaires and Grub street. 
1931 Brentano's 

Dennis, A. P. Gods and little fishes. 
Bobbs 

Dewey, J. Philosophy and civilization. 1931 
Minton 

FLANpDRAU, C. M. Loquacities. 1931 Appleton 

Harrow lectures on education. 1931 Mac- 
millan 

Kersuntr, F. D. Pioneers of Christian 
thought. 1930 Bobbs 

Mumrorp, L. Brown decades. 1931 Harcourt 

SHACKELFORD, L. B. and Gass, F. P. eds Es- 
says for our day. 1931 Norton 

Srrunsky, S. Rediscovery of Jones. 
Little 

WILKINSON, C. 
Longmans 


1931 


1931 


English adventures. 1931 


COOPERATION ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG 


The letter printed below shows the fine 
cooperation and general interest in the new 
edition of the High School Catalog which 
will appear next fall. 

“I have asked six of our most experienced 
high school librarians to meet with me to do 
the checking and we have met four mornings 
for four hours work each. Two more meet- 
ings will complete the work, as we have 
reached the 800’s. It is interesting work but 
it certainly does take time. I decided to do 
it this way instead of dividing the catalogs 
because so frequently two or three schools 
are using a book not known to the others and 
something is gained by those who do not 
know the book in hearing the reports of 
those who have used it. 

In this way each one gains something her- 
self as well as contributing. Of course, it 
takes seven times as long as if each one 
checked only one seventh of: the list but it is 
seven times as satisfactory for your purpose. 

find the Standard Catalog for High 
Schools such a useful tool that I wish there 
was a separate one for Junior High Schools, 
even if some of the entries had to be dupli- 
cated in the two catalogs.” 
Apau F. Wauitcoms, 
Supervisor of Schools Department 
Chicago Public Library, 
Chicago, Il. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Work on the Philosophy and Religion Sec- 
tion of the Standard Catalog for Public Li- 
braries is proceeding and it is hoped that this 
catalog of best ran for public library pur- 
chase will be in print by the end of the year. 
Final selection of the books in Religion is now 
being made, and the tentative list of books in 
Philosophy and the ooo’s is in the hands of 
collaborating librarians and specialists. 

The final list will contain about 1,000 titles 
in full entry and several hundred more noted, 
and like pod Bee sections will include publisher, 
price, and descriptive and critical annotations 
for each book. 

The field of religion is a particularly diffi- 
cult one for the small public library to deal 
with and on that account this section should 
be especially useful. In fact it has been sug- 
gested that it might have wider use as a 
standard list of important and readable books 
on the subject. 

A theological librarian who has seen our 
tentative list of titles writes of the Religion 
part of the Section: “The final list when 
selected and published should be of consider- 
able value to almost any library interested in 
religious topics. I have had numerous calls 
for various suggestions that could have well 
been answered by such a list as you are 
creating.” 


CHILD TRAINING 


Stebbings, Lucile Reiner. Child Training and 
Parent Education. 65p. pa. 75¢ postpaid 

A reference by subjects to the contents of 
more than 200 important books on child train- 
ing. Will be helpful to librarians, teachers, 
parents, and students of the subject in finding 
information to meet every problem. Just 
ready. 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX 


During the past few months the list of peri- 
odicals indexed has been undergoing a thoro 


revision. In 1919 the list of serials at that 
time indexed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation on cards was added to the International 
Index by a vote of subscribers. Suspicion 
had been growing for some time that many 
of the serials were not subscribed for gener- 
ally enough to warrant retaining them in the 
list—also many of them were extremely ir- 
regular in publication and others ceased pub- 
lication altogether. 

This spring subscribers were asked to vote 
again on all the periodicals at present indexed 
in the International Index, including these 
serials, and at the same time on a list of other 
periodicals suggested for indexing. As a re- 
sult of the vote 54 periodicals have been 
dropped from the list or transferred to other 
indexes, and 45 periodicals have been added. 

While the resulting list of periodicals in- 
dexed is somewhat smaller than before, the 
total number of entries included will be actu- 
ally greater by several thousand. The result 
is we can now offer to subscribers a greatly 
improved service, both in a more active list 
of periodicals indexed and a greater amount 
of indexing. 
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Also we are adding another to the list of 
cumulated volumes. e 1928-June, 1931 vol- 
ume will soon be ready, bringing the service 
to date complete in five volumes, 1907-1915, 
1916-1919, 1920-1923, 1924-1927 and 1928-June, 
1931. 


HIGH PRAISE 


Dear Miss Johnsen: 

May I congratulate you heartily upon your 
admirable Free Trade for The Reference 
Shelf? I think it is of inestimable value, and 
I do not see how it could have been improved. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) 
Oswa._p GARRISON VILLARD 
Editor, The Nation 


LIVING AUTHORS 


In the “Sun Dial” colyum of the New York 
Sun for September 12, “Asphasia” perpetrates 
a quatrain about Living Authors: 

Dreiser likes beans with his pork, 
Lewis is fond of canned quinces, 
Hemingway eats with his fork. 

Oh, these intimate, personal glimpses! 
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We are selling several hundred copies of 
Living Authors every week. (Oh, these inti- 
mate, personal glimpses!) Have you yours 
yet? Can you make one go round? Send 
for another now. 


SECOND BOOKMOBILE TOUR 


The Booxmosite, having concluded its first 
tour of the United states at the A. L. A. meet- 
ing in June, has taken to the road again. 

n tnis second tour Mr. McLaughlin will 
be accompanied by his wife, Frances Heckman 
McLaughlin, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin Library School. 

Heretofore the Bookmosme has _ been 
equipped almost entirely with reference tools 
and professional books for the librarian. The 
display has been rearranged so that in addition 
to the original collection the BooxmosiLe will 
bring to librarians a selection of unusual and 
necessary books for the use of the gencral 
public. These additional books are the type 
that the librarian usually wishes to see before 
ordering, and they have been selected with 
this in mind. 

After visiting the New Jersey libraries the 
BooxkmosiLe goes South for the winter 


Classroom Libraries 
(Continued from page 209) 


Author Title Publisher Price 
Cleveland Cop, Chief of police dogs Bradley 2.50 
Cox Siegfried Row 50 
Dodgson Alice’s adventures in Wonderland Doubleday 2.50 
Dombrowski Abdallah and the donkey Macmillan 2.00 
Farjeon Italian peepshow Stokes 2.50 
Grey Don, the story of a lion dog Harper 1.00 
Hill Little Tonino Macmillan 1.75 
Hulbert Omijee, the wizard Bradley 1.50 
Irving Legend of the Sleepy Hollow Lippincott 75 
James ° Smoky - Scribner 2.00 
Kearton My friend Toto Dodd 1.00 
Moseley Our wild animals Appleton 1.20 
Mukerji Kari, the elephant Dutton 1.25 
Scott How the flag became Old Glory Macmillan 50 
Seymour Indian today Sanborn 84 
Spyri Jorli Sanborn .48 
Stefansson Kak: the copper Eskimo Macmillan 1.50 
Stevenson Treasure Island Winston 88 
Underwood Wilderness adventures Ginn 80 
Wade Light bringers Little 1.65 
Wade Wonder-workers Little 1.65 
Yonge Little Duke Macmillan 1.75 
Zwilgmeyer Johnny Blossom Pilgrim Press 1.50 




















The Third 


Floor Back 











THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY, BALTIMORE 








. REcENT Books: (1931) 


Manual on Research and Reports. 
One of those “friend-in-need” books. 
This one is for the student or business 
man who is obliged by circumstance to 
delve into a subject and present a writ- 
ten report on it. The book tells how the 
job is to be attacked and carried through 
—everything from the traditional soup 
(collecting the data) to nuts (the fin- 


Seeing: A Partnership of Lighting and 
Vision by M. Luckiesh and F. K. Moss 
is a number for the technical shelf. II- 
lumination engineers, optometrists, archi- 
tects, interior decorators, school admin- 
istrators and even library executives—all 
in short who have a stake in wishing the 
world to change from half-sight into full 
sight, or who are interested in conserv- 





Company. 





THE THIRD FLOOR BACK is a couple of pages of book- 
chatter concerning books issued by The Williams & Wilkins 
It is addressed to librarians in lieu of the Com- 
pany’s. advertising “literature” and of its house-magazine, THE 
KALENDS. Several librarians have, however, requested that 
THE KALENDS be sent. Others who feel the same way will 
be “re-instated” promptly and gratefully, on request. 








ished manuscript). It was prepared by 
the Amos Tuck School of Finance of 
Dartmouth College. The price is $1.25. 


Medicine: An Historical Outline. The 
public liked Devils, Drugs and Doctors 
and The Microbe Hunters. This book is 
just a swift review of the romantic climb 
of medicine out of the ancient slough 
of magic and mystery. It is a tale 
which includes a few mountebanks and 
quite a few heroes, hurrying on and off 
the stage to a diapason of fairly con- 
tinuous advance. This is a second edi- 
tion. The author is M. G. Seelig and 
the price $3.00. 


ing the visual sense, have a stake in the 


book. $5.00. 


Fighting Disease with Drugs. A sym- 
posium, edited by John C. Krantz. The 
story of pharmacy popularly told. Ap- 
peal, public and personal health. Illus- 
trated most interestingly. Published for 
the National Committee for Pharmaceu- 
tical Research. $2.00. 


Causation, Treatment and Diagnosis 
of Cancer. Ever asked for a brief, un- 
derstandable, authentic statement of the 
present status of the battle with cancer? 
This is it, condensed in 80 pages. $1.00. 


Just-OuT Books 
(Septembe: and October 1931) 


Nature Narratives. A second volume 
of A. H. Clark’s delightful thumbnail 
sketches of living phenomena. Like the 
first it has 50 tales—a sort of authentic 
Sinbad the Sailor. $1.00. 


Johann Kepler. A publication of the 
History of Science Society. A person- 
ality study and discussion of the “man 
who put the solar system on the map.” 
$2.50. 


Essentials of Psychiatry. George W. 
Henry. A second edition, much ampli- 
fied. An authoritative work on psycho- 
analysis and other methods of treat- 
ment and diagnosis of the mentally “off” 
—incidentally much light is thrown on 
the normal. The book might have been 
titled “What’s On the Mind and Why.” 


$4.00. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 311 
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A Thousand Marriages. By R. L. 
Dickinson and Lura Beam, a combina- 
tion of gynecologist and psychologist. 
Judging by sales to date (the book was 
published October 12) the subject is still 
one of vast interest. This is a factual 
objective study—frank but handled with 
the reserve due to a delicate subject. 
$5.00. 


The Riddle of Migration. One need 
be no ornithologist, need have, indeed 
small interest in nature study to be in- 
veigled by William Rowan’s description 
of his experiments and converging lines 
of argument tending toward a solution 
of one of the major problems of biology, 
because it deals with a natural phenom- 
enon of high dramatic interest and col- 
or—the annual movement north and 
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south of vast hordes of birds who some- 
how find their way over trackless desert 
and (for them) uncharted sea. It is an 
event without parallel and one concern- 
ing which the why has never been dis- 
covered. $2.00. 


Introduction to the History of Science, 
Vol. II. George Sarton. An intellectual 
map of the 12th and 13th centuries. For 
reference or study, no book is at all like 
it. As necessary in a public library as 
a good encyclopedia or a reliable large 
dictionary. Each volume is independent ; 
if you have no copy of Volume I bet- 
ter place an order for that also, for cop- 
ies in stock become fewer each day. 
Volume II is in two parts—$12.00. Vol 
ume I, $10.00. 





tising, 





Librarians must be informed, in some way, of new books. Is 
THE THIRD FLOOR BACK satisfacto 
than mail-announcements, for instance? 
not in order to verify the validity of a given type of adver- 
but in a sincere endeavor to discover the wishes of the 
arian, so as to be able to cooperate successfully with the li- 
brarian. Can you find time to drop a bit of comment? 


and adequate, better 
question is asked 








Books To CoME 
(November and December 1931) 


The Insanity Plea. Often used, espe- 
cially by persons charged with murder. 
Frequently abused. Dr. E. H. Williams 
presents an intelligible discussion of it, 
illustrated by a runninng fire of com- 
ment from the more interesting cases 
in his long experience as an alienist. He 
tells how the alienist goes about it to 
determine “sanity,” how it is the plea is 
a proper one even in cases where the 
defendant seems wholly sane, how one 
can be “insane” today and “sane” to- 
morrow. It’s a story of the intense hu- 
man interest that attaches to tense mo- 
ments in the court-room. $2.00. 


The Cactus and Its Home. A new in- 
terest in the cactus on the part of the 
home gardener calls forth this pleasantly 
written and well-illustrated book about 


the cactus; for even in regions where 
the cactus can’t be grown the year round 
out-of-doors there are thousands of per- 
sons with indoor collections—one needs 
only to be reminded that the night- 
blooming cereus is a cactus. The book 
is by Forrest Shreve, of the Desert Lab- 
oratory, and few men in the country 
have cultivated a wider information on 
the subject than has he in his Arizona 
home. $3.00. 


N.B.—N. very B. indeed. Don’t buy 
books for the library unless you’re sure 
you wish to. Send a “shopping’’ order. 
Your purchase isn’t even assumed until 
you’ve kept the books five days. Then 
if you wish to purchase through some 
channel (rather than direct) just tell us 
to whom we should charge the books you 


keep. 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, U. S. A. 











STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Decemsgr 1931 





T HE Stanparp CaTALoc Montuiy is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. 


It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CATALOG ror Pusiic Liprartes with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. ‘The entries, 


with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Review 


Diegst. Most of the titles in the Montuiy will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Liprarie:. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1931, ened 





000 General 


FARGO, LUCILE FOSTER. Program for ele- 
mentary school library service. 218p $2.25 
A.L.A, 


027.8 School libraries. Library administra- 
tion 31-473 


“Coniains suggestions for the practical solu- 
b ~- of the problem confronting those school 
rintendents, rincipals of elementary 
a ools, public librarians, and students of 
school librarianship, who are seeking ways 
and means of linking elementary school library 
service ‘more closely with the school curricu- 
lum.” Introd. 


Booklist 27:295 Mr ‘31 
+ Library Q 1:363 Jl ‘31 
Pratt p6é summer ‘31 


200 Religion 


BROWNE, LEWIS. Since Calvary; an interpre- 
tation of Christian history; il. by Myna and 
Lewis Browne. 442p $3.50 Macmillan 

270 Church history 31-18837 

The author of ‘“‘This Believing World,”’ gives 

us here a survey of the history of Christianity 
from Calvary to the present day. 


Booklist 28:7 S °31 
— + Books p3 Je 28 °'31 1050w 
+ Christian Century 48:748 Je 3 '31 850w 
+ —N Y Times p3 Je 28 '31 1450w 


“A highly creditable piece of writing. The 
scholarship displayed is of a high order. It is 
not the whole truth about the subject, but it is 
an excellent presentation of one viewpoint, a 
viewpoint which this reviewer does not share 
but which he quite admits is becoming increas- 
ingly common. Incidentally the book itself is a 
first-rate sample of the bookmaker’s art. The 
printing is easy to read and the illustrations 
drawn by the eee and his wife are of a 
high order.” E. Chaffee 

+ Outlook Biss: 346 31 15 °31 600w 


‘Those who liked “This Believing World’ will 
like ‘Since Calvary’ even better, and those who 
cared little for the former work will care even 
less for the latter. Mr. Browne still writes in 
the same easy, flowing style which he who runs 
may read without lingering to ponder, he still 
uses an abundance of slightly shopworn meta- 
phor, he is still, at all costs, striking, but be- 
sides these dubious qualities he possesses superb 
narrative ability and the power to infuse life 
into the dullest facts. The story of Christianity 
was never more interestingly told than in 
‘Since Calvary.’ Whether it is fairly told is 
another question.’’ E. S. Bates 

+ — Sat R of Lit 7:921 Je 27 '31 °50w 


1100w 


300 Social Sciences 


ELY, RICHARD THEODORE. Hard times— 
the way in and the way out; with a special 
consideration of the “seen and the unseen.’’ 
1938p $1.75 Mac 


330.973 United States—Economic conditions. 
Unemployment 31-6191 


A study of the causes of economic and busi- 
ness depressions among which the author sees 
speculation, ill-balanced production, over-tax- 
ation of land, and war; and pro: s for a way 
out, specifically the formation of a ‘‘peace- 
time’’ army which would absorb the unem- 
ployed and put them to work on public 
projects. 


“This is a small book tk that can be read in a 
few hours, but it is packed with oractioal 
wisdom—the wisdom that can come only from 
jong, clear, hard and sound thinking on a 
gigantic problem. It is written in that facile 
and felicitous style which long ago made Dr. 
Richard T. Ely one of Pwd _— of 
political economists.’’ G. 

+ N Y Times p4 Ap F 31 80 800w 


Outlook 157:505 Ap 8 °’31 100w 
R of Rs 83:16 Ap ‘31 280w 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. 
from the French ee 
Doris Hemming. 317p 
Cape, J 


330.942 Great Britain—Economic conditions 


A study of England's present economic and 
industrial conditions by a noted French econo- 
mist who possesses a genuine affection and 
admiration for England and her people. While 
he recognizes the part played by external and 
uncontrollable causes, he also lays much of the 
blame for the present bad conditions on certain 
national characteristics of the English which 
prevent their adjustment to changing world 
conditions, to their b age 4 of paying their debts, 
to high wages and standards of living, and 
to other internal causes, some adjustable and 
some not. 


patente crisis; tr. 
H. Hemming and 
$3 Harcourt [10s 6d 





“M. Siegfried has the gift of lucid writing 
and persuasive generalization. Even his sta- 
tistics have such an air with them that they 
almost become literature.’’ G. E. G. Catlin 

-+- Books p4 My 3 °31 1250w ‘ 

+ — Nation 132:561 My 20 ’31 850w 

+—N Y Evening Post p6éd My 2 ’31 950w 

‘“‘Professor Siegfried is a vertible Chevalier 
Bayard among critics; even when his criticisms 
are most unpalatable one is forced to acknowl- 
edge that they are largely compounded of jus- 
tice and are never tin with -ill-temper. We 
Americans, who thed -under ‘America 
Comes of Age,’ can now picture our English 
cousins squirming under his attacks, wishing 
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SIEGFRIED, ANDRE—Continued 

often to seize and throttle him, yet returning 
invariably to a a ‘But h it all, the 
confounded Srendhaeen ie right!’"’ T. R. Ybar- 


ra 
+ N Y Times pl My 3 ‘31 1750w 
Outlook 158:55 My 13 ‘31 700w 


“It is not a book to be agreed or disagreed 
with. Its chief merit is that it attempts to 
describe a situation rather than to advocate 
remedies. In doing so, it provokes thought— 
thought that will carry many readers far be- 
yond the issues set forth in its coe. 
peenege rather a compliment than a criticism to 
say that the very clarity of the book is mis- 
leading. It is clearer on a first reading than 
on a second; for much of its argument rests 
upon assumptions which will not be naturally 
taken for granted.” Alfred Zimmern 

+ Spec 146:588 Ap 11 ‘31 1600w 


Springf’d Republican p7e My 3 '31 950w 
-+- — Times [London] Lit Sup p295 Ap 16 ‘31 


WEMBRIDGE, MRS ELEANOR’ HARRIS 
ROWLAND). Life among the lowbrows. 301p 
2.50 Houghton 
362.3 Defective and delinquent classes 

31-26856 


A group of case studies, written in story 
form, based on the author's experiences in the 
Cuyahoga County court, in eveland, Ohio. 
The actors in the studies are drawn from those 
among our population who are either below oe 
mentally or off their balance psychologica 


Booklist 27:443 Je °31 
“A series of stories and observations that 
are unfailingly entertaining; often touching, 
but not sentimental; and quite genuinely phil- 
cocemtent, without being pious or prosy.’’ Mary 
oss 
+ Books pl0 My 10 °31 500w 
Boston Transcript p2 My 27 °31 300w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p90 Je °31 
+ N Y Times pli8 My 8 ‘31 1300w 
Outlook 158:23 My 6 °31 550w 
Sat R of Lit 7:816 My 9 °31 550w 


‘In a colorful procession moving across the 
shadowy background of the courtroom, she 
shows us Negroes with their simplicity, their 
dignity and their fundamental sex equality; 
foreign-born folk with their inexhaustible ca- 
pacity for voluble complicated family rows; the 
unmoral, with their scorn of “ irregularity 
which varies from their own. Mrs. Wem- 
bridge’s characters are flesh ant blood, re- 
vealed to us through their conflicts and through 
her own netretion of their unreason.’’ Ger- 
trude Springer 

Survey 66:233 My 15 °’31 300w 


700 Fine Arts 
GELLER, JAMES J. Famous songs and their 
stories. 248p $2.50 Macaulay 
784.38 Songs 


A collection of fifty-five American songs with 
a short history of each. The songs are grouped 
under the head the sacred seventies; the 
elegant eighties; e souaey nineties; the turn 
of the century; and before jazz. 


“A fascinating book. It fascinates those who 
know all of the songs whose words, music and 
history are contained between book’s cov- 
ers; and it it will fascinate those who know only 
a wy & 3 these remembered songs. . . Mr. Geller 
has done a remarkable job of condensation, and 
the information he gives about song is 
accurate. His book does not pretend to be an 
an 





so ae inevitable complaint that 
every antho! it receives—that this or that is 
included to e exclusion of that or this—is 
rendered fu’ = 


‘ . P. Adams 
+ Books p3 S 6 '31 1000w 


N Y Times pls S 6 °31 180w 
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MCGUIRE, HARRY, comp. Tales of rod and 
gun. 218p il $2.50 ‘Macmilian 
799.08 Hunting. Fishing 31-5157 
A collection of the best American hunting and 
fishi stories, selected by the editor of Out- 
door e. Contains aoe by T. N. Buckin 
ham, Ben a agg nh, .< Seyi on Beach, 
Archibald Rutledge > Gey, W. Ivey, B. 
Oddson, Donald’ H Tough, 8 a Barker, A. R. 
Dovertartekdines. L. Hamilton, Van Cam- 
pen Heilner, S. E. White . M. Longstreth, 
ec. Phillips, Richard Halliburton. 


Booklist 27:446 Je ‘31 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Mr 14 
N Y Times p7 Jl 19 ’31 150w 


*31 280w 


800 Literature 


ONE-ACT plays for stage and study; sixth 
series; twenty-one contemporary plays never 
before pub. in book =e y American, Eng- 
lish and Irish dramatists; pref. by Martin 
Flavin. 377p $3 French 

822.08 English drama—cCollections. Ameri- 
can drama—Collections 31-26860 
Contents: The still alarm, by G. 8S. Kaufman; 

The snake charmer, by Arnold Bennett; The 

ghosts of Windsor Park, by Harold Brighouse; 

ing terms, by Ronald Pertwee; Murder! 

Murder! Murder! by Babette Hughes; Men, 

women and goats, by C. O. Kennedy; Colman 

and a by Lady Gregory; The Willow 
irson and Colin Clem- 
understood men, by 

John Kirkpatrick; Poetry and plaster, by Rus- 

sell Medcraft; The bad penny, by Rachel Field; 

The lost princess, by Dan otheroh; The 

Chinese water D ag om by E. H. Strachan; Traf- 

we : 4 nd; Babbitt'’s boy, 

n oe oe Josephine, by Bosworth 

eae Saint Cyprian and the devil, by E. 

Van der Veer; The wolf at the door, by D. E. 

Hanlon; The ‘pie and ee tart, by M. Jagen- 

dorf; A change of mind by Russell Speirs; The 

moving finger, by Percival Wilde. 


Booklist 27:448 Je Je '31 

Books pi5 J1 19 ’31 80w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:59 Jl ‘31 
Wis Lib Bul 27:195 Ji ‘31 


900 History 


BURNS, CECIL DELISLE. Modern civilization 
s trial. 324p $2.50 Macmillan [10s 6d Allen, 


901 Civilization 31-17153 


Mr Burns is concerned with the changes that 
have taken place in the last twenty years, the 
complete transformation of life brought about 
by the motor car, airplane, radio and movie, 
and the im t of this contemporary civilization 
on the medievalism still existent in some parts 
of the world. These ges, the profound 
effects of which are felt in every department of 
life, individual, social and political, are as yet 
in an experimental stage, but Mr Burns is 
hopeful that out of them a better life for hu- 
manity will evolve. 


Booklist 28:55 5 O "31 
Boston Transcript p2 S 9 °31 300w 
+ Nation 133:188 Ag 19 '31 900w 


“‘“A volume packed with stimulating notes and 
comments.”’ 
5 as Statesman and Nation 2:230 Ag 22 


N Y Evening Post p10 Ag 15 '31 1450w 
+ N Y Times pl Ag 16 ‘31 1800w 
“Tt is not a large book. Nor is it an im- 


mensely scholarly book. Dr. Burns has the 
rare and saving k of presen cold figures 
so that they do not ap; , while his facts are 
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BURNS, CECIL DELISLE—Continued 
expressed in language that appeases.”’ A. W. 
Porterfield 
+ Outlook 158:538 Ag 26 ‘31 1000w 
Spec 147:90 Jl 18 *31 800w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 16 ‘31 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p555 Jl 16 ‘31 


DORSEY, GEORGE AMOS. Man’s own show: 
civilization. 9377p $5 Harper 


901 Civilization 


A review of man’s a 3 from ape-hood 
to the machine age. one the author 
deals with man’s natural a By showing 
how he came to adapt himself to living with 
his kind; in part two he reviews the great 
civilizations of the and the present; and 
in part three he attempts to show what in- 
dividual men and women can do to save what 
he sees as the best in our civilization. 


Booklist 28:55 O ‘31 


‘In ‘Man’s Own Show’ Dorsey wrote the 
greatest book of his ae I don’t see how an 
understanding read f this k can fail to 
help make us li ; oinded and humble and 
easier to live with, or fail to make it easier for 
us to live with o and with ourselves. It 
has been said that every man who lives owes 
the world some contribution. Dorsey has 
abundantly paid his debt."" J. B. Watson 

+ Books pl Ag 30 "31 1100w 
Boston Transcript pl Ag 29 '31 1450w 
— Nation 133:233 S 2 31 900w 


“iavely. stimulating—and ‘enlightening.’ '’ R. 


$1-27193 


L. 
7 N Y Times pl0 S 13 °31 1350w 
Outlook 159:24 S 2 ‘31 800w 
— Springf’d Republican p7e S 6 °31 1200w 
B or 92 Biography 
ELLIS, MRS ANNE. ‘Plain Anne Ellis’; more 


about the life of an ordinary woman. 265p 
$3.50 Houghton 


B or 92 


This second volume by the author of The 
Life of an Ordinary Woman (Book Review Di- 
gest, 1929) begins when Mrs Ellis had been for 
some years a widow and tells how she su 
ported her children by dress-making and coo 
ng, how she went into politics, and how she 
finally came to write her first book and of her 
joy ut its success. 


+ Books p3 Ag 23 ‘31 950w 
‘“‘Her humorous viewpoint is there, with a 
Sharper edge sometimes, and so is that utter 
frankness about herself, the quality that gives 
Law Ss to A my great diarists and memoir- 
s ad 
+N Y Fives p9 Ag 30 °31 900w 


REID, EDITH GITTINGS. Great physician; a 
short life of Sir William Osler. 299p il $3.50 
Oxford 

B or 92 Osler, Sir William, bart. 
“This book is an npgrectation rather than a 
critical biography. . . illiam Osler paveres 


very early in life what he wanted to do, and 
the burden of his biography is how supremely 
well he did it. . Osl 5 poresnallh was an 
electric one, and in this book, as in t of Dr. 


Cushing’s, the reader feels the electricity. The 
man himself was even larger than the things he 
aid.”’ Y Times 


+ Books p4 S 13 '31 600w 
Boston Transcript p8 Ag 29 '31 850w 
“Mrs. Reid disclaims any desire to improve 
upon the two-volume life of Dr. Osler by his 
friend, Dr. Coane which ~ Fae with such well- 
a She merely 
being shorter, may in- 


earned success several 
suggests that her book, 
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vite readers who would be deterred by the 
length of the earlier biography. But since Mrs. 
Reid knew the Oslers well and since she brings 
a distinctly feminine point of view to her task, 
hers is a real contribution."”” R. L. Duffus 
+N Y. Times pl Ag 23 '31 800w 
R of Rs 84:7 S "31 230w 


+ — Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 30 ‘31 


Fiction 


ALDRICH, MRS BESS (STREETER). White 
bird flying. 336p $2 Appleton 31-sT200 


The love story of Laura Deal and Allen Riné- 
miller, descendants of pioneers in a small Ne- 
braska town. Altho Laura thruout her girlhood 
and college days and looked forward to a career, 
in the end she finds her happiness in love, home 
and family. 


Booklist 28:26 S ‘31 
+ Boston Transcript p2 S 2 "31 850w 


“The main thing, aside from the fact that 
this is a good story well told, is that it leaves 
ood taste in the mouth and puts one into 
the mood of courage and contentment and gives 
one renewed faith in the fine old simplicities of 

> 

-+ Christian Century 43:1179 S 23 '31 250w 


+ N Y Times p7 Ag 30 '31 180w 
+ — Outlook 158:538 Ag 26 '31 230w 


SACKVILLE-WEST, VICTORIA MARY (MRS 
HAROLD GEORGE NICOLSON). All passion 
spent. 294p $2.50 Doubleday [7s 6d Hogarth] 

(31-20145] 

When Lord Slane died at ninety-four, a peer 

of the realm and one time viceroy of India, his 
six children meet in family conclave to arrange 
for the few remaining years of their gentle and 
submissive mother. t Lady Slane 
of her own. ming her children’s arrange- 
ments e escapes with her faithful French 
maid to a little cottage in Hampstead. Here, 
in complete detachment, “all passion spent,’’ 
she lives out in simple content the brief sunset 
of her life and is enabled to realize for a few 
last moments the self which she had so long 
and dutiously buried in the life of her brilliant 
husband. 


ideas 





Booklist 28:63 O ’31 
+ Books p3 Ag 30 '31 900w 
+ Boston Transcript p8 S 6 ‘31 1350w 
***All Passion Spent’ is witty and charming 
and graceful and brilliant in the same manner 
and with the same flavor that “The Bdward- 
ians’ was all of those things, but it is of an- 
other generation, not historically, but spiritu- 
ally. It is an epic of old age, not an epic of a 
date.’’ Fanny Butcher 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p4 Ag 29 ‘31 
+ Forum 86:xiv O '31 220w 
New Repub 68:157 S 23 ‘31 320w 
tae Statesman and Nation 1:547 Je 6 


+ N Y Times p7 Ag 30 ’31 450w 

+ Outlook 159:88 S 16 "31 200w 

+ Sat R 151:832 Je 6 ’31 120w 

Sat R of Lit 8:116 S 12 '31 850w 
“Miss Sackville-West has all the gifts, plus 

a genuinely inquisitive mind: and she has won 
from them style and vision. All that can be 
objected against her work hitherto is that oc- 
casionally this noble armoury. has been traincti 
upon small game. No one will say this of All 
Passion Spent. Her voice, unmistakable even 
in its lightest peoe. speaks‘ throughout with 
the authority and — of — a ac- 
complishment.”’ L. G. Stro 

+ Spec 146:872 Aty 30 °31 260w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p424 My 28 '31 














MARY ELLA. 
Pp $2.50 Little 


bat tgs Windmill on the 


dune. 
31-27017 
Michel Chelworth, artist, tells this story of 
his life in reminiscences and scraps from his 
diary and notebooks. Born and bred on Cape 
Cod, after his desertion by his young wife, he 
flees to France, studies painting in Paris and 
—- it for twenty years on the coast of 
rittany, finally finding new happiness in 
friendships, love, and an understanding of the 
inner meanings of life. 





Booklist 27:503 Jl ‘31 


“The book would be noteworthy were it only 
for the descriptions of Cape Cod and the shores 
of Brittany, for Miss Walter is equally at home 
in both places. One might quote many passages 
full of auty, not only of the scenery but of 
the old peasant women in Brittany, of the 
storms, the lights and shadows, of the sky and 
clouds and the vast waters of the Atlantic. 
However charming ‘The Wood-Carver of Lym- 

us’ may be, it cannot transcend in descriptive 
Peauty, in the drawing of character, in artistic 
charm, the story told by Michel Chelworth in 
the old windmill on the dune."’ Gertrude Bay- 


le 
r + Boston Transcript p8 Je 13 '31 1250w 
+ — N Y Times p6 Jl 5 '31 550w 
+ Outlook 158:249 Je 24 °31 180w 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:915 Je 20 '31 380w 


Children’s Books 


BROWN. EDNA ADELAIDE. Polly’s shop. 237p 
il $1.50 Lothrop 
31-10086 


A continuation of the story of Polly begun in 
Three Gates (Book Review Digest, 1928). Polly, 
now eight years old, spends a happy summer 
in Maine with her mother and Cousin May, 
where the latter has a tiny bookshop named 
Polly’s Shop. 





Booklist 27:457 Je ’31 
“Miss Brown is in her best vein in this story. 

Uncle Jack, Captain Hallam, fe and the 
other characters are of the sort children revel 
in, and the little fishing village in the summer 
time is a Bony of fascination. The youthful 
readers will follow Polly with avid interest and 
enjoy the many surprises and adventures that 
accompanied her business career."’ 

Boston Transcript p2 Je 6 "31 150w 


N Y Times p19 Ag 16 ‘31 150w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 16 ‘31 80w 


DEMING, THERESE (OSTERHELD) (MRS 
EDWIN WILLARD DEMING). Little Eagle; 
a story of Indian life; ed. by Milo B. Hillegas. 
(Indian life ser.) 96p 90c; educ ed 68c Laidlaw 

428.6 Indians of North America—Children. 
aders and speakers 31-4834 
A simple portrayal of Indian child life ar- 

— in the form of a reader for little chil- 

ren. 





Booklist 27:504 Jl ’31 
+-— WN Y Times p23 Mr 8 '31 100w 


“Both text and illustrations suggest nothing 
but sincerity, forthrightness, and authenticity. 
Text and illustrations are well combined. The 
sentences are crisp and meaty, and avoid the 
rapidity which is so common in primers of ‘the- 
boy-has-a-hat’ type. The sentences proceed 
with artless directness. They have sequence; 
they build up an informing story of Indian life 
without resorting to fictitious B mer: or artificial 
rhetorical trimmings.’’ Arnold sell 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:966 Jl 11 '31 600w 
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The first thorough and 
comprehensive analysis 


of —— labor in the 
nited States 


SHOULD 
PRISONERS 


By LOUIS N. ROBINSON 
Author of “Penology in 
the United States” 


A revelation of conditions that will 
startle the layman and will surprise 
even the student of penology and 

social welfare. 


A timely Cloth 
volume that 384 pages 
should be in 28 Tabies 
every library $2.50 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Parents’ Magazien 
An authoritative maga- 
zine on all the problems 
connected with the rear- 
ing of children from crib 
to college. Published 
with the official coopera- 
tion of four great univer- 
sities. Indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide and the 
Education Index. 


One year-$2.00. Three year-$3.00. 
Free Sample Copy Sent 
on Request 

New York 
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at bE ae LUCY wer tae hale (MRS WES- 
LEY CLAIR MIT ). North America; 
the land they live in for the children who 
live there; il. by Kurt Wiese. 3838p $3.50 Mac- 
millan 
917 North America—Description -, travel. 
Pe ~ ent. y 31-18159 
A gocgre poareobions 3 reader for children from 8 to 
orth America’s roads, houses, potmale, 
LE, and workers, in their geographic rela- 
tionships, are pi before the reader thru the 
medium of stories, poems and pictures. 





Booklist 28:67 O ‘31 


“By means of stories that are genuinely in- 
an. A... and well Ligon our own land and its 
neighbours are . For the most 
part the book is ut te a and animals. 


All the information is very subtly correlated so 
that the wee. will delight in "earning such 


+ Bookm 74:vii S '31 80w 
+ Books pé Jl 12 '31 1250w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 1 ‘31 300w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p4 Ag 29 "31 380w 
“Mrs. Mitchell's book has the lively quality 
of first-hand information given by some one 
who le = saggnnnr red ———— interests and who 
thoroughly enjo ye helping 9 child enlarge his 
experience. . ‘meet the needs of 
that difficult aa on from the immediate to 
the distant, to bridge over that distressing gap 
between the live, sensuous world of experience 
and a ae 5 + volume admirably fulfills 
its purpose.”’ Eaton 
+ N ¥ Times pil Aw 2 °31 500 
— Sat R of Lit 8:94 Ag 29 "31 480w 


Author Index 


This index to 


the Stanparp CaTatoc Mowruty is cumulative and 


ins with the September 


1931 issue. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. The following letters are used: 


B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books 


Aldrich. White bird eying CPE lenis tows F 
Allee. Jane’s island (N °31) .............. 
Beust. Graded list of books for children (S °31) 


Bowles. Homespun handicrafts (S 31) .. 
Bradford. Quick and the dead (S °31) .... 
Bronson. Paddlewings Fi *31) 
Brown. Polly’s shop (D °31) .........-.-+++. 
Browne. Since Cavalry oe na ar 
Buck. Good earth (S °31) ......0.---eee-- 
Burns. Modern civilization on trial (D '31) 900 


one Animal picture tales from Russia (9 
Cliee: ‘Shadows on the rock (N *3i) ....- é 
Chase. Nemesis of American business (O » 
—and Tyler. Mexico (N °31) ....-++++:::::. 910 
Coleman. Drum book (O °31) .............. J 


Daniel. Shadow of the sword (O "31) ....... J 
Davis and Maurice. Caliph of Bagdad (O '31) B 
Deming. Little Eagle (D °31) ............++.. J 
Dilly Tante. Living authors (O ‘31) ..... B 
Donham. Business adrift (O °31) 300 
Dorsey. Man’s own show: ape 9. (D Re 


Pee Pee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


Duguid. Green hell ‘g "$1) DOr ay Bh Fe 910 
Durant. Adventures genius (N °31) .... 800 
Eckstein. Noguchi (N '81) .............-..- B 

Ellis. ‘Plain Anne Sis ¢ DERTBLD wince obit B 
Ely. Hard times a MED isecn nanan eiok «700 ces 300 


Finger. Adventure ine dR sapphire skies (Oo py 
Fargo. Program for elementary school library 
service (D *31 000 


Foch. Memoirs taf < | PR SS ee S Sper 900 
Foster. Larry ( eS nude tublGe Sie VwS Ke © B 
Geller. Famous songs (D °31) .............. 700 
Glaspell. Ambrose Holt and family (S "31) .. F 
Hindus. Red bread (O °31) .............. 300 
Howard. Our American music (O '31) .... 700 
Jastrow. Effective thinking (N °31) ....... 100 
Jeans. Stars in their courses (S '31) .... 500 


Johnson. Book of American Negro poetry (N 
"31) 800 


OPP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Kang. Grass roof kk. PERS B 
Kelly. I ee Lise eee Ck gas wa 66 @ F 
Lamb. Crusades (N °31) ......--.++seeeeees 900 
League of Nations. Secretariat. Ten years of 
world co-operation (S °31) .............. 300 
Living philosophies. a! > ald ie burt ees 100 
McGuire. Tales o an mn (D ‘31) 700 
Mackail. uare ine ‘O Mo dive ebowk de 
McNeer. A i 3. eee J 
Marshak. New Russia’s primer (N °31) .. 300 
Millay. Fatal interview (S ‘31) ........... 800 
Millis. Martial spirit (O °31) ............... 900 
Mitchell. North America (D °31) ........... J 
Moody. Selected lo,  . eee 800 


Moses. Dramas 0 modernism and their forerun- 
Pt REO 6s 2\o dk ele rERe pane choo nt oa cenees 
ar ta ary for stage and study; sixth series 
Ortloff. Perennial gardens (N ‘31) ........ 700 
Patri. Questioning child (O '31) ........... 100 
Phelan. Care and repair of the PRES (S °31) 600 
Power. Library service for children (O ‘31) 
Ransome. Swallows and Amazons (S °31) .. 
Reid. Great physician (D [31 ida > wad bo Beck 
Remarque. Road back (O '$1) 
Repplier. Mére Marie St the Ursulines (O ‘3 
Rinehart. My story (S °31) ............... 
Rosman. Sixth journey rd iid uba devs 
FRGRUOE CIPEED OO) OBE). once cewcvs socccces 
Sackville-West. All passion spent (D ‘31) .. 
Siegfried. England's crisis (D °31) ........ 300 
Siple. Boy scout with Byrd (S °31) ........ 
Steffens. Autobiography (O °31) .......... 
St ey. Portraits in miniature. (N ‘31) .. 
Lf ld Windmill on the dune (D ’31) .... 
Warren. Games for two. (O '31) ........... 7 
Wembridge. Life among the lowbrows (D ‘3 
3 


noes 
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TANS 


S-S7nwoe 


CREE RRR REED 


WEE UNIT e TUED Sa vprescd deuce ice ccccce’ 600 
Younghusband. Dawn in India (N '31) .... 900 




















The Month at Random 


(Continued from page 305) 

Available gratis from Dr. Frank 
Astor, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 
The School of Happiness, the descrip- 
tion of a unique character education plan, 
used in 38 states, with more than 
100,000 children. Dr. Astor is the 
organizer of the Knighthood of Youth, 
a character education program which 
appeals to the imagination of school 
children. There is, for example, the 
Class Castle, a large Castle outline on 
the Stones of which may be recorded 
special class achievements worthy of 
commendation, such as perfect attend- 
ance, an exceptional art display, etc. 


One of the earliest of foreign dic- 
tionaries, according to The Publishers’ 
Circular, was issued for the benefit of 
travelers by a Viennese merchant who 
wanted his customers to understand each 
other. The book was printed in the 16th 
century in six languages—Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, English, and Dutch. 

An early English lexicographer named 
Castell, born in 1606, worked for sixteen 
years, eighteen hours a day, on his Lexi- 
con Heptaglotton Hebraicum, Chaldai- 
cum, Syriacum, Samaritanum, Aethi- 
picum, Arabicum et Persicum. He had 
fourteen assistants and spent over 
$60,000 on the volume. Of course he 
met the usual fate of lexicographers and 
bibliographers—he became penniless and 
was thrown into prison for debt. 


A.L.A. Notes 


(Continued from page 278) 

the New Haven meeting, also approved 
a plan for federal aid, as submitted by 
the Library Extension Board, and au- 
thorized the Board to proceed in accord- 
ance with the resolution, with the advice 
and cooperation of the Committee on 
Federal Relations and with the approval 
of the Executive Board. 

The policy of federal aid was con- 
sidered at several fall meetings of state 
library associations. Returns aré incom- 
plete so far. We have informal word 
of endorsement by several states, but not 
a written statement. Of the three states 
from which actual resolutions have been 
sent in two are for and one against the 


policy. 
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EROS BOOKPLATES REDUCED! 
ULTRA MODERN WOODCUTS —IN COLOR 
on select tinted paper. The distinctiveness, ex- 
clusiveness, artistocracy and soft beauty of wood- 
cuts make EROS EX LIBRIS most ideal as gifts 
to book-lovers. Inexpensive and appropriate. Send 
10c for large samples; 25 for 50c. Desk W-C-28 
EROS BOOKPLATES 


1609 N. BROAD ST. PHILA. PA. 


EKORN . . . by HAAKON LIE with 56 
illustrations by KURT WIESE 
A simple, dignified, and infinitely 
appealing story of a squirrel for children 
—translated from the Norwegian with 
distinct literary charm. 
A. L. A. Booklist, November. $2.00 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


San Francisco New York 








Chicago 











Account- keeping Systems for All 


STUDENT’S ACCOUNT BOOK $0.75 
Suitable divisions for students. 
MODERN MAGIC $0.50 
For personal and household use. 
MANUAL OF HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS $3.00 
Forms for more than three years. 

M. Barrows & Co. Boston 








Practical Stock Market Forecasting 
by WitutiAM DUNNIGAN 
Price $2.50 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
Enroll with us. We oes Pg - sans 
have many good library staff. This 
positions available. || service free. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


aeeee German, toa Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
antietlo Wall Charts for y Bn Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 














MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL RESEARCH 
PERIODICALS FOR SALE 


Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 


29 East 2ist St. New York 
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R. E. Spencer 


(Continued from page 262) 


“But why?” asked the Railroad; and I, 
like a simpleton, told it the truth. For 
that honesty I was demoted—lost ten 
valuable dollars a month. 


In February 1918 another effort and 
some friendly influence got me into the 
Medical Corps of the Army, where, as 
assistant to the Medical Officer having 
the care of the Headquarters Squadrons 
of the Spruce Division in Portland, 
Oregon, I witnessed a skilful abdominal 
operation, and dispensed the contents of 
the medicine chest. 

A civilian again in 1919, I became a 
Federal Civil Servant on the north Pacific 
Coast, fell in love with the country, 
studied algebra, physics, geography, and 
some other things necessary for promo- 
tion, failed one examination, passed a 
second, and was transferred to Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

Transferred in 1921 to Moorhead, 
Minnesota, I asked for a return to the 
Pacific coast. The request was not 
granted; so I went to Portland on leave 
of absence, got married, and returned 
to Moorhead to make the best of matri- 
mony on $1,440 a year. It worked sur- 
prisingly well—but the credit is not mine. 

Moorhead was an interesting place. | 
froze my nose there; my daughter was 
born there; I got some advice which 
made me a col student in English 
composition ; and I stumbled upon novels 
of Joseph Conrad, Samuel Butler, and 
George Meredith. 

In 1923, having again asked for trans- 
fer back to the Pacific coast, I was sent 
to Washington, D. C. While here, 
trying under the distant guidance of 
my friend Carl Grabo of Chicago to 
solve some of the mysteries of the 
craft of fiction, I read a tale by 
Henry James. Two days later, after con- 
siderable jostling in the public library, 
I got three more of his books ; the follow- 
ing week I wrote to Scribner’s to learn 
how much of his work I could buy and 
how little it would cost me per month. 
Three weeks later I had his New York 
Edition—for $91, at $6 a month. I read 
it, learned its author’s language in the 


process, studied its Prefaces, and con- 
sider The Ambassadors the loveliest 
novel I know. 

It was now made unmistakably plain 
to me at the office that I had advanced 
there about as far as I could hope to 
until I could produce a college degree to 
show to the Civil Service Commission ; 
so, after an 18-year lapse, I returned to 
school—to night classes in heroic and 
neglected little George Washington 
University. 

Henceforth I was to spend my winter 
nights at mathematics, physics, statistics, 
literature, and my summer nights writing 
a book. The winter study was interesting, 
sometimes difficult—the best thinking- 
discipline I ever had; of the book, one- 
fourth was done in 1926, one-fourth in 
1927, one-fourth in 1928, one-fourth in 
1929. In 1930 the finished manuscript 
went, with a self-addressed return wrap- 
per to a publisher. The wrapper was 
not used. 

During the summer of 1930, having 
spent a vacation in Vermont, I intimated 
to the Government that I should like an 
assignment in New England. Three 
months later we were transferred to 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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your difficulty and she whirls around 
again and dashes away into unknown 
mysterious regions, leaving you to gaze 
open mouthed at the empty atmosphere 
she left behind her. In less than half a 
minute she is back. “Sorry, butthebook- 
isout,” she says, which, after some 
thought, you take to mean that this par 
ticular book has already been borrowed, 
and you are just out of luck. You may 
possibly manage to mumble a word of 
thanks, but the chances are you are too 
far gone for that. You stumble out the 
door a better and wiser man, and swear 
to leave the deadly catalog to the libra- 
rian hereafter; it is good for her, evi- 
dently, but it is poison to the rest of us. 
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whom they were written. Well 
printed on good paper and strongly 
bound. Watch for new titles to be 
added. 
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by Izola L. Forrester 
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A TIMELY BIOGRAPHY 
FOR FATHER AND SON 


© 
Thomas A. Edison 


_ Benefactor of Mankind 
| By FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER, LL.D., Lift.D. 


INSPIRING—AUTHENTIC 





Here is the dramatic life-story 

N of the man who transformed 

| the world. This is the first per- 

| manent standard life of Edison 

with historical estimate of his com- 
pleted achievements. 


Twelve years ago the author 

started his investigations 
with an able research staff. He 
searched the country for historical 
evidence, obtaining documentary 
records from famous Edison Collec- 
tions, including the Edison Family 
Collection and Edison Pioneers. 


New and valuable material 

never before published, in- 
cluding the Edison Questionnaires, 
appears in this book. 


115 illustrations tell the great 
life-story in pictures. Many 
| have never appeared before. Of 
| especial value are those from the 
Edison Private Collection, the 
Henry Ford Collection, and other 
intimate sources. 


Even in these days of unusual 
values the price of this book 

, is exceptional. The 
book is beautifully 
bound in cloth, with 
cover stamped in 

Oy gold. Containing 
i\\\\N 352 pages. Index. 


$1.50 


FIRST EDITION 
20,000 COPIES 
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UTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH :— 


I was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on the 19th of February, 1903, and left 
there at the age of six months. My 
paternal grandfather, Jesse Peyton 
Boyle, was a lawyer, and the founder 
of the West Publishing Company in 
St. Paul. My parents travelled exten- 
sively thru Europe with my sister and 
myself, and we devoted our early years 
to painting, writing, and music. We 
later went to school in Washington, 
D.C., and in the early years of the War 
the family fortunes suffered reverses, 
and my father went into partnership 
with a cousin in the garage business in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. We later joined him 
there, and for two years I attended the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
(studying violin) and the Ohio Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, (majoring in architecture. ) 
For the sake of economy, we later went 
to live in the garage itself, and I worked 
as telephone operator in my father’s 
offices. 

I wrote continuously, and by the time 
I was seventeen had written hundreds 
of poems, short stories, a novel (dealing 
with the conditions of organized labor 
in Cincinnati), and a children’s version 
of the outline of history (very much 
tinged with pacifism.) Many of my 
early writings were concerned with so- 
cial conditions—undoubtedly due to my 
mother’s great interest in radical politics 
and pacifism (she ran on the Farmer- 
Labor Ticket as candidate for the School 
Board in 1919)—and some of my earli- 
est efforts were entitled “Arise, Ye 
Women,” and “The Working Girl’s 
Prayer.” I was frequently ready to die 
of shame when my mother would insist 
upon reading these aloud at meetings 
of the workers which would be held 
under her auspices in the garage. (She 
was equally eager to read aloud Ger- 
trude Stein, and explain Brancusi’s 
sculpture to the workers.) 

When I was eighteen, I married a 
French student of electrical engineering 
at the University of Cincinnati, Richard 
Brault, and we worked in New York 
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for a year together. I did book-review 
ing, fashion-writing, and later became 
assistant to Lola Ridge on Broom. My 
poems had then begun to appear in The 
Forum, Poetry, Broom, etc. During 
this time I attended Columbia Univer- 
sity night school. 

In 1922 we came to France on bor- 
rowed money to visit my husband’s 
family, and I there completed another 
novel. After six months, my husband 
secured a position in Le Havre, and we 
lived there for two years, writing, 
gardening, working. I began work on 
Plagued by the Nightingale and the first 
half of this novel was first printed by 
Ernest Walsh in This Quarter in 1926. 
In the severe climate and the necessary 
hard work of Le Havre, I fell ill and 
was threatened with tuberculosis. [| 
then went south. In 1927 my first 
daughter was born in Nice. My second 
in Paris in 1929. During these years, 
short stories and poems had appeared 
in This Quarter, The London Calendar, 
Transition, and later in Scribner's, Har- 
per’s, and the New Yorker. My first 
book of short stories was published in 
Paris in 1929. Wedding Day was pub- 

(Continued on page 379) 


























The 
Christian Century 


is America’s outstanding 
weekly journal of religious 
opinion. Conceiving religion 
as embracing the whole of 
life, it discusses social, eco- 
nomic and political questions, 
interpreting them from the 
Christian viewpoint. 
Undenominational, inde- 
pendent, progressive, it is one 
of the most widely quoted of 
today’s weeklies. The think- 
ing minds of the country are 
on its subscription list, both 
clergy and lay, and is in 
demand at the better libraries. 


THE CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURY is indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, to be found in 
most libraries. 


Subscription price, $4.00 per year. 
Special rate to libraries, $3.50. 
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440 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Parents’ Magazine 


An authoritative maga- 
zine on all the problems 
connected with the rear- 
ing of children from crib 
to college. Published 
with the official coopera- 
tion of four great univer- 
sities. indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide and the 
Education Index. 


One year-$2.00. Three year-$3.00 
Free Sample Copy Sent 
on Request 

New York 





MODEL AIRPLANES 


Building and Flying 
BY JOSEPH S. OTT 


Mr. Ott is America’s foremost builder and 
designer of model airplanes that really fly and 
actually look like the famous nies which 
they copy. In this new book of 350 pages, 
wit 6 illustrations and plans, he gives the 
boys the last word on model building and 
flying and actual photographs and workin 
drawings of 25 planes which they can build. 
It’s a book that will tickle any boy’s heart. 
Prepared for individual use or class room and 
model club instruction. Order copies now 
and display one of the attractive two-color 
jackets on your board. You will be surprised 
with the response. t12mo. Cloth. Price $2.50 


Other WILLCOX BOOKS built for the 
practical purpose of helping men realize 
their ambitions. Libraries can increase their 


helpfulness with these books 


Dyke's Aircraft Engine Instructor 
Covers meus aircraft engines and miscel- 
laneous equipment, carburetors, mongnctes, 
aeronautical instruments, etc. A_ valuable 
work on construction, operation and main- 
tenance of aircraft wer plants. 430 pages, 
s00 illustrations. rice $5.00 

Dyke’s Automobile and Gasoline 

Engine Encyclopedia 
16th Edition Revised. For 21 years the 
standard automotive authority, well known to 
every auto man. 1339 pages, 4500 illustra- 
tions. Price $6.00 


Stunt Flying 
An interesting treatise of an interesting sub- 
ject. Emphasizes safety factors in fying. 
175 pages, 32 illustrations. Price $2.50 


The Stora Battery Simplified 
Most practical, thorough one up-to-date book 
on this subject. 300 pages, 185 illustrations. 
Price $3.00 


Automotive Electrical Repair Manual — 
Job Sheets 


Positive and practical instruction on this im- 
portant work arranged in job sheet form. A 
manual for school or shop use or by the 
auto owner. 225 pages, 130 illustrations. 
Price $3.00 





House Wiring 
practical woaine" manual for stu- 


A complete 
348 pages, 662 illustra- 


dent and electrician. 
tions. Price $2.50 


D. C. Power Wiring 
Companion book to —- Wiring, by same 
authors. 2nd volume of American Electri- 
cians’ series. 500 pages, 533 illustrations. 
Price $3.50 
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Thames Williamson 


HAMES ROSS WILLIAMSON 
has successfully avoided all the 
more conventional patterns of American 
life. He writes out of a “life-experience 
as varied and full and odd as the Great 
God Chance can make it.” 

He was born February 7, 1894, on the 
Nez Perce Indian Reservation in the 
Snake River country, Northern Idaho. 
His father, Benjamin Franklin William- 
son, was an Indian trader, half Welsh, 
half Norwegian; his mother, Eugenia 
May (Ross), was half French, half 
Irish. This mixture of races may ex- 
plain his remarkable facility at lan- 
guages: he is master of ten or more. 
At fourteen young Williamson ran away 
from home and was, in rapid succession, 
hobo, intinerant worker, circus hand, 
cabin boy on a whaler (which he de- 
serted off the coast of Alaska after 
fruitless months of searching for 
whales), sheepherder in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and newspaper re- 
porter in various western cities. 

At twenty he was private secretary 
to the Warden of the lowa State 
Prison, and soon became a fingerprint 
and Bertillon expert. One of his duties 
was to edit the prison magazine. He 
still remembers a very touching tale that 
he wrote about a repentant forger on 
New Year’s Eve. After the distribution 
of the magazine, a prisoner asked to 
talk with the editor. Williamson went 
to see him. The prisoner happened to 
be the brother of a celebrated lawyer. 
He gently reproved Williamson for 
writing such sentimental stuff and ad- 
vised him to write a truer, better prose. 
That was how Williamson was first 
encouraged to be a novelist! 

Abandoning his prison job, William- 
son went to work under Jane Addams 
at Hull House, and served as interpreter 
of modern Greek, Italian, and Spanish. 
Suddenly he decided that he needed an 
education, and in 1917 he secured his 
A.B. degree from the University of 
Iowa with Phi Beta Kappa honors. In 
the same year he married. Determining 
to continue his academic career, he went 
East to Harvard, where he received his 
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Master’s degree in Economics and 
Anthropology in 1918. He began to 
study for a Ph.D., and altho he was 
already becoming restless, he might have 
gone on to take the examination, if it 
had not been for a dreadful evening. 

“A dreadful evening,” he confided in 
his staccato quick speech to an inter- 
viewer. “Head buzzing. The culmina- 
tion of a series of bitter disappointments. 
A hideous quarrel with my first wife. 
And worst of all, a raging earache. I 
have one bad ear, you know. Agony! 
‘Hell,’ I said to myself, ‘what’s the use ?” 
I threw up the game .. . the Ph. D. 
business. But for some time yet I had 
to put off the fiction.” 

He was an instructor in Economics 
at Simmons College, 1920-21, and as- 
sistant professor in Economics and Soci- 
ology at Smith College, 1921-22. During 
this period he was at work on a number 
of text-books dealing with different 
phases of the social sciences. His first 
published book was Problems in Ameri- 
can Democracy (1922). He has pub- 
lished six text-books in all. In a few 
years the income from his text-books, 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Stuart 


TUART CHASE was born in Somers- 
worth, New Hampshire, on March 8, 
1888. There were nine generations of 
New Englanders in his family before 
him. He was brought up in Boston, 
studied mathematics and engineering for 
two years at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and specialized in eco- 
nomics and statistics during his two years 
at Harvard, where he received his Bach- 
elor’s degree in science, cum laude, in 


1910. 


His ambition was to be an architect, 
but he practiced public accounting in 
Boston, in his father’s accounting office, 
until 1917. He heartily disliked this 
work, altho he was so proficient as to 
receive the degree of Certified Public Ac- 
countant from the State of Massachusetts 
in 1916. In 1917 he joined the Federal 
Trade Commission and was sent to Chi- 
cago to take charge of the investigation 
of Armour & Company, which was part 
of the general meat investigation. A year 
later he was transferred to the Food Ad- 
ministration and placed in local charge 
of the Control of Packers’ Profits under 
the wartime regulation of the Food Ad- 
ministration. After the War, he rejoined 
the Federal Trade Commission, wrote 
the volume on Profits for the meat in- 
vestigation, and then took charge of the 
accounting features of the Milk Inves- 
tigation. He left the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1921 and joined the 
Technical Alliance in New York, an 
organization of progressive engineers 
working on a program of industrial 
coordination. At this time he became 
keenly interested in the problem of 
waste from the wider engineering point 
of view. 

Mr. Chase joined the staff of the Labor 
Bureau, Inc., in October 1921, to take 
charge of the accounting and auditing 
sections of the Bureau’s work. Besides 
the accounting features, he has made ex- 
tended studies for various labor and co- 
operative organizations into national 
productivity, U. S. Government finan- 
ces, cost of the World War, the anthra- 
cite coal industry, and the general prob- 
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lem of waste in a competitively organ- 
ized society. 

In 1914 he married Margaret Hatfield 
and the honeymoon was spent in a strange 
city, where Mr. and Mrs. Chase pre- 
sented themselves as a couple out of 
work and had some first hand experi- 
ence with the problem of unemployment, 
low wages for women workers, factory 
conditions, and so forth. This experi- 
ence was subsequently published in a 
little book called A Honeymoon Ex peri- 
ment. 

Mr. Chase has written many magazine 
articles for such publications as The 
Forum, The Nation, The New Republic, 
Good Housekeeping, The Survey, Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
Journal of Accountancy, etc. In 1924 he 
won Life’s prize for “Bigger and Better 
Wars,” a two hundred word recipe, for 
which there were some 14,000 contes- 
tants; and a little later he won Boni & 
Liveright’s prize of $500 for the best re- 
view of King C. Gillette’s book, The 
People’s Corporation. 

His Tragedy of Waste (1925), a gen 

(Continued on page 342) 
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The Dictionary of American Biography 
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Henry Gien, Librarian, 
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HERBERT W. Fison, Librarian, 
Malden Public Library, Malden, Mass. 
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Lucia TIFFANY HENDERSON, Librarian, 
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(Continued from page 332) 

which are used in schools thruout the 
country, was sufficient to permit him to 
abandon teaching. Thames Ross Wil- 
liamson, sociologist, became Thames 
Williamson, novelist. He conceived the 
ambitious project of writing a vast series 
of novels—“The American Panorama” 
—as a memorial to the heterogeneous 
and, in many cases, fugitive aspects of 
life in the United States. His first three 
novels,—Run Sheep Run (1925), the 
tragedy of a lonely herder in the West; 
Gypsy Down the Lane (1926), a story 
of migratory gypsies; and The Man 
Who Cannot Die (1927), a symbolic 
and mystical interpretation of the 
American spirit——were intended as 
chapters in “The American Panorama.” 
But The Man Who Cannot Die was 
derided by the reviewers; Williamson’s 
publishers failed; and Williamson, for- 
saking (at least nominally) the “Pano- 
rama” notion, decided to overhaul him- 
self as a writer. 

The Man Who Cannot Die was 
“abstruse and confused, a philosophical 
muddle,” says Williamson. “It was a 
mistake; but a mistake from which I 
learned a valuable lesson. . . To get off 
my literary high horse, to come down 
to earth and express myself simply. . . 
No more attempts at fine writing. 
Everything to be plain. And when it 
came to rewriting, to revise with a view 
to simplicity instead of elaboration. 
Above all, no preaching.” 

With these precepts in mind William- 
son set to work on his next books, 
Stride of Man (1928) and Hunky 
(1929), the story of a baker’s boy, and 
in the latter novel he believes he struck 
his true style. It was chosen by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. The Earth 
Told Me (1930) is a novel of the Eski- 
mos; Jn Krusack’s House (1931) con- 
tinues Hunky’s story. 

Williamson admits that he works 
“like the devil.” “Up at six in the morn- 
ing—writing till noon very often. Revi- 
sion, revision, constant revision, new 
stuff, revision.” There should be five 


revisions in that last sentence to provide 
an accurate description of Williamson's 
method of writing. He keeps regular 
working hours because “constant writ- 
ing, day in and day out, begets a constant 
flow of ideas.” 

Williamson’s mind is a fertile one: he 
would probably prefer to publish two 
novels a year than one, and he might 
conceivably, without much urging, be 
persuaded to do three. As it is, he fills 
in his time with the writing of books 
for children. Opening Davy Jones's 
Locker (1930) was the first of his series 
of juveniles; The Flood Fighters (1931) 
is his second. He has “fifty or sixty 
ideas for books for boys from ten to 
sixteen.” 

After the failure of his first marriage, 
Williamson was married again, in 1927, 
to Sarah Storer Smith of Waldaborough, 
Maine. They have lived in Canada, 
France, Maine, Cambridge (Mass.), 
and, latterly, in Mexico, where William- 
son has been working on a topical novel. 

An interviewer describes Thames Wil- 
liamson in the Boston Transcript: “Dark 
as a gypsy, nervous as a cat. Impish 
at one moment, solemn at the next. 
Mercurial in temperament, intellectually 
restless. .. A sort of thinking elf. Eager, 
sensitive, stimulating. Drowning his real 
self in torrents of talk, as some men do 
in silence. . A low, clear, musical 
voice. . . A queer, nervous, theatrical, 
apologetic laugh. A sincere and 
patient craftsman, afflicted with shyness 
and terribly sensitive about the quality 
of his work. His flippancy and his 
slangisms . . . a camouflage for his sen- 
sitiveness. And his loquacity . . . born 
of some unconscious desire to be inter- 
esting at any cost, of a curious fear that 
if he relaxed the momentum of his 
speech, he might suddenly become 
tongue-tied and ridiculous.” 


Williamson’s Christian name is not 
pronounced Tems. “Pronounce it 


Thames. The way it’s written, with a 
lisp at the start and the rest to rhyme 
with James.” 
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plus. It must be interestingly written, well edited, accurate, up to the 
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A time saver for librarians. One that children can use with minimum assistance. 
Compton’s is that kind of an encyclopedia. The following advantages in 
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NO SPLIT LETTERS Every letter is complete 


in a volume. The prom- 
inent guide letter at the top of each volume instantly 
points the way to the information sought. This 
arrangement is amazingly simple and invites con- 
stant usage by even the younger children. 


INDEX AT BACK OF The remarkable Comp- 
EACH VOLUME ‘°%2 Fact-Index is now at 


the back of each volume, 

in its natural place. For subjects starting with “A” 

children simply pick up the “A” volume and turo 

to the index. There they find the exact page where 
information and pictures are located. 

—accurate, complete, 


EASY-TO-USE Light weight, conveniently sized yet in language easy to understand. The 


volumes that are a pleasure to i,, : he ag 
ate 2 ; ple alphabetical guide is now not 
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4 ._ but also on the front cover of each vol- 
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ess, which outwears any standard binding two or are face up on the table or in place on the 
three to one. library shelf, they can be located instantly. 






COMPTON'S is easy 
to use. There are 
no puzzles to solve. 
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at once for the volume 
they want. There they 
find quickly and easily 
. the information sought 


SCIENTIFICALLY The scientifically con- Write for Special Library Prices 
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STUDY OUTLINES °22>!¢ the children to =F COMPTON & CO. 


organize and review all Publishers of Compton's 


the comprehensive material in the work on every Pictured Encyclopedia 
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tions, and bibliographies. 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Stuart 


(Continued from page 336) 
eral survey of competitive waste in 
America, inspired the Saturday Review 
of Literature to say: “Congress should 
pass a law compelling every American 
citizen to read this book at least once.” 

Your Money's Worth (1927), written 
in collaboration with F. J. Schlink, is an 
exposé of “the tricks behind the trade 
marks.” 

In 1929 came Men and Machines, 
which has been described as “a preface 
to ethics.” In The Nemesis of Ameri- 
can Business (1930), a group of essays, 
Mr. Chase tells what’s wrong with Ameri- 
ca and what might be done about it. 

Mexico: A Study of Two Americas 
(1931), written in collaboration with 
Marian Tyler, his present wife, compares 
life in Mexico with life in the United 
States, and presents far more in favor 
of Mexican habits of work and play 
than one might expect. Mrs. Chase 
learned Spanish so that she could help 
her husband do research for this book. 

The Chases live in Redding, Connecti- 
cut, in a beautiful house built of an old 
barn. It is bright with lacquered gourds, 
Mexican tapestries, and rugs. Mr. Chase 
has a workroom and likes to make things. 
The book-shelves in his home are noble 
specimens of his handiwork. One of 
Mrs. Chase’s problems is to suggest other 
useful things her husband can make with- 
out cluttering up the place—or, as he 
himself might say, without contributing 
to the Tragedy of Waste! 

Among his favorite books are The 
Forsyte Saga, Of Human Bondage, the 
early novels of H. G. Wells, and Growth 
of the Soil. He hates reading news- 
papers, but you may be sure he does. He 
writes in longhand, rapidly, and his spell- 
ing is reputed to be dreadful. Most of 


his work goes not into the actual writ- 
ing, but into the preparatory research. 
Mezico took him almost a year to pre- 
pare and only two and a half months to 
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Chase 


write. When he plans a book he jots 
down notes on cards, five by eight inches. 
He gets himself into a writing mood by 
swimming, walking, or playing tennis 
with tremendous energy. 

Dancing, skiing, mountain climbing, 
and swimming are his favorite diversions, 
but he dislikes organized sports. He is 
fond of keen discussion, kindly casual! 
contact with strangers, and the spontane- 
ous sort of parties. Formal entertain- 
ments and long-winded dinners he con 
siders among the major blights of civili- 
zation, and he detests business interviews 
and pointless conversations. These are 
the things he longs for: travel (“I should 
like to visit the lost cities of which I 
dream ; to climb in the Andes and Himal- 
ayas”); a congenial and adventurous 
community life in the midst of indigen- 
ously flourishing arts and crafts; a house 
where he may take sun baths unmolested : 
good food; good wine; and “above all 
leisure, leisure, a break in the remorseless 
and meaningless urgencies of the 
twentieth-century pace.” He is happy, 
nevertheless, in his present work: “Fun 
for me is economic research and writing 
about it.” 

City life irks him. He visits New York 
only once a week to attend to his duties 
at the Labor Bureau, which he performs 
without fee; and to work at the one ac 
counting job he has retained, for the 
simple reason that it pays him so well. 
He has a son and a daughter. 

Selma Robinson describes Stuart 
Chase: “He is forty-three years old and 
looks ten years younger; his body is 
spare and lithe, he has an upturned, in- 
quisitive nose and his skin is as brown 
as that of the Mexicans he writes about. 
His hair is a sandy kind of gray that 
doesn’t add anything to his years or his 
dignity. As a matter of fact, ‘dignified’ 
is scarcely the adjective to apply to Stuart 
Chase. He is friendly, intelligent, alert, 
unpretentious, and eager.” 








